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Art.  I.  Ari  hiHorical  relation  of  the  Origin,  Progrcfs,  and 
f  nal  Dijolutidn  of  the  Government  of  the  RohiUa  Afgans  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Hi ndofian.  Compiled  from  a  '^Per-- 
fan  Manuferipty  and  other  original  Papers.  By  ^Charles 
Hamilton,  Ejq.  an  Officer  in  .the  Service  of  the  Hononrahlc 
Ea/P  India  Company  on  the  Bengal  E/lahliJlment.  Svo.^  5s 
boards.  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

'T'HIS  judicious  and  elegant  work  contains  a  hiftory  of 
*  the  Rohilla  nation,  from  the  firft  toimdation  of  their 
power  to  the  battle  of  Cutterah,  which  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  government  and  independence.^  The  ingenious  and 
modeft  author,  having  been  appointed  to  the  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  fervice.  about  fifteen  years  ago,  applied  himfeif  with 
afliduity  to  the  ftiidy  of  the  oriental  languages,  particularly 
the  Ferfian,  that  grand  medium  of  all  correfpondence  and 
negociation  in  India.  His  affiftance  being  called  for  on  the 
Bengal  ftatlon,  he  was  anxious  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  connexions  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates  as  might  enable  him  to  execute  his  office  in  a 
manner  w’orthy  of  fo  important  a  truft.  It  was  his  good 
fortune,  at  that  time,  to  meet  with  an  Afgan,  confident ial 
fecretary  of  the  Rohilla  chief  Fyzoola  Khan,  from  whom 
he  procured,  among  a  number  of  other  valuable  papers,  a 
Perlian  manufeript,  containing  a  complete  relation  of  the 
whole  Rohilla  ftory.  The  ftriking  and  interetting  events 
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which  it  recorded,  and  which  recent  tranlacftions  had 
dcred  an  objedl  of  particular  curiolity,  induced  Mr,  Hamilton 
to  employ  his  leifure  hours  in  arranging  its  materials,  and 
tranllating  it  into  Englilh.  I'his  plan  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution  ten  years  ago,  and  compiled  the  narrative  w'hich  i;  ^ 
now  before  us ;  but  was  deterred,  by  motives  of  delicacy,  : 
from  publilhing  it  at  a  period  when  the  conteft  of  eppolite 
iadHpns,  refpefting  the  aftairs  of  India,  had  agitateil  mens 
minds  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  animofity,  and  while  the 
deciiion  of  the  legillature  upon  the  molt  interelting  part  of 
its  fubjeft  was  yet  depending,  Thefe  realbns  have  at  length  i 
ceafed  to  exift.  The  events  of  the  following  hillory  have 
been  freely  canvalTed  in  parliament ;  the  contending  parties, 
chiefly  interefted  in  its  dilcuffion,  are  no  longer  in  a  fitii- 
ation  to  excite  the  hopes  of  partizans,  or  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  opponents;  and  the  editor  of  this  hiftory  cannot 
now  be  charged  wdth  partiality  in  producing  it  to  the 
public. 

The  Narrative  is  preceded  by  a  flprt  view  of  the  aftual 
ftate  of  the  diftrifls  of  Hindoltan  fubjeft  to  the  MulTulman 
governments,  as  they  flood  at  the  period  of  the  important  ^ 
revolutions  which  have  been  efFedted  by  the  Englifh  arms.  ! 
This,  though  a  fhort,  is  a  mafterly  Iketch,  and  throws  [ 
much  light  on  the  Itate  of  India  under  the  dominion  of  the  i 
Mahommedans.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prophet  of 
Mecca  had  cftabliflied,  as  one  of  the  primary  principles  of  ^ 
his  do6lrine,  the  merit  of  extending  it,  either  by  perfuafion  ^ 
or  the  Iword,  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This  injunftion  was  ? 
lb  well  adapted  to  the  zeal  and  ferocity  of  his  followers, 
that,  in  lefs  than  three  centuries  after  its  firft  propagation, 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  fubmitted  to  the 
arms,  and  received  the  law,  of  the  prophet.  Among  the 
refl,  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindoftan  were  overwhelmed 
by  armies  of  fierce  and  hardy  adventurers,  who  added  the 
fury  of  fanaticifm  to  the  ravages  of  war;  and  whom  a  firm 
belief  in  the  rewards,  promiled  to  thofe  who  died  in  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  faith,  infpired  with  an  energy  which  no¬ 
thing  could  refift.  All  the  countries  of  Hindoftan,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Ganges,  were,  in  courle  of  time,  Ihbdued  by 
the  MufTulman  arms.  They  afterwards  extended  their  con- 
quefls  to  the  eaflward  and  Ibuthward  ;  Bahar,  Bengal,  the 
Decan,  and  the  Carnatic,  fucccflivcly  fell  under  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  who,  fettling  in  the  countries  they  had  thus 
acquired,  governed  them  in  the  name,  and  under  the  autho¬ 
rity,  of  the  emperor  at  Delhi,  who  was  recognized  as  lord 
paramount  over  the  whole.  The  provinces  and  kingdom? 
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tinder  this  extenfive  empire  were  of  two  different  deferip- 
tions :  the  firft,  thofc  who  had  been  completely  reduced  to 
Aibjeftion,  were  held  in  obedience  by  Muffulman  armies 
were  judged  by  the  maxims  of  Muffulman  jurifprudence 
and  governed  by  royal  deputies,  or  Nevvabs,  whofe  occafional 
appointments  took  place  at  Delhi.  7'he  fecond,  which  had 
never  been  completely  fubjugated,  retained  their  ancient 
laws  and  ulages,  arid  were  governed  by  Rajahs,  luccceding 
each  other  in  lineal  dclcent,  but  holding  their  lands  by  a 
fort  of  feudal*  valTalage,  and  liable  to  ejedment  upon  any 
failure,  either  in  the  payment  of  their  ftipulated  tribute,  or 
the  furniffiing  of  military  aid  when  required.  “  A  lyftenl 
fo  unwieldy,’*  lays  our  author, 

•  From  its  extent,  and  compofed  oF  fucli  heterogeneous  parts,  could 
not  long  be  preferved  entire ;  and  accordingly  the  hiflory  of  Hin 
doftan,  for  the  laft  five  hundred  years,  exhibits  little  elfe  than  a  con 
tinued  feries  of  rebellions  and  infurredions,  and  reiterated  efforts,  on 
the  part  of  the  Aipreme  government,  to  quell  them.  The  vigorous 
adminillration  of  a  long  line  of  able  princes  held  it,  indeed,  for  fome 
time,  undhninifhed  ;  but  a  few  weak  reigns  undid  the  work  of  ages 
and  daring  the  decline  of  the  houfe  of  Timour,  within  the  lall  cen 
tury,  this  immenfe  fabric  fell  rapidly  to  ruin :  province  after  pro 
vince  fee’eded  from  their  obedience ;  and  the  extent  of  the  imperial 
authority  was  gradually  circunii'cribcd,  until  at  length  there  re¬ 
mained  to  the  dcfcendahts_^f  that_  illullrious  family  nothing  more 
than  a  wretched  remnant  of  territory  immediately  around  the  capital ; 
and  a  Hill  univerfaJiy  acknowledged  title  to  royalty,  exprelfeJ  by  in¬ 
efficient  declarations  of  fubjeflion  and  attachment,  which,  like  the 
niins  of  fome  ftately  pile,  ferves  only  to  point  out  the  fplendour  it 
was  once  pofTeited  oh 

‘  In  the  difmemberment  of  this  unwieldy  empire,  little  alteration 
was  made  in  the  interior  government  or  policy  of  each  particular 
province:  the  Newabs  ncglefted  to  remit  their  revenues  to  the  royal 
ireafur}',  and  the  Rajahs  withheld  their  tribute,  or  renounced  their 
obedience,  the  countries  of  each  remaining,  refpe^ively,  under  the 
fame  laws,  and  fubjedl  to  the  fame  modes  of  public  adminiftration, 
as  before  ;  excepting  only  that  every  chief,  as  he  threw  off  his  alle¬ 
giance,  (in  if  not  in  terms)  inftead  of  depending  any  longer 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  court,  afl'umed  to  himfelt  the  right  of 
cftablifliing  the  fucceflion  to  the  dominion  of  his  territory  in  his  own 
f^ily;  each  fucceffor  endeavouring,  however,  to  give  oftenfible  va¬ 
lidity- to  his  claim  by  procuring  firmans,  or  commiffions,  from  the 
emperor,  to  whom  all  ftill  continued  to  acknowledge  fealty,  and  to 
tllow  the  barren  privilege  of  bellowing  nominal  honours  and  marks  of 
diftinftion. 

^  ‘  Thus  the  empire  of  Hindoftah  became,  and  has  from  that  pe* 
Had  confided  of,  a  number  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  didricls^ 
totally  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any  iuprenac  head ;  and  of 
two  diftinfl  dcfcriptigni  or  denominations,  Hindoo  and 
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‘  Of  the  former  of  thefe  we  forbear  to  fpcak,  as  this  view  is  mciin\ 
to  be  confined  foldy  to  thofe  provinces  which,  on  the  general  defec¬ 
tion,  remained,  as  before,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mufiulmans ; 
and  this,  although  it  particularly  points  at  the  territories  ufurped  by 
the  Rohilla  Afgans,  may  neverthelefs  be  confidered  as  equally  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  other  provinces  of  the  fame  clafs. 

‘  The  Hindoos  in  thefe  diflrids,  although  they  have  loft  much  of 
their  priftiiie  purity  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  do  yet  ftill  retain  the 
llrongell  marks  of  an  original  charader.  I'heir  climate,  their  food, 
and  the  delicate  conformation  of  their  bodies,  concur  to  render  them 
foft  and  effeminate;  and  the  Angular  eafe  with  which  the  earth  yields 
all  her  produdions,  contributes  to  cherilh  the  natural  indolence  of 
their  diipofitions.  They  are  brave,  but  their  courage  requires  an 
Inipulfe  to  fpur  them  on  to  adion,  which  leldom  offers  where  all  the 
rewards  of  military  exertion  are  monopolized  by  others :  they  are 
naturally  avaricious ;  but  the  total  infecurity  of  property,  vvhilft  at  the 
mercy  of  unprincipled  and  rapacious  tyrants,  in  general,  either  con'- 
fiderably  checks  this  pafTion  by  difeouraging  its  end,  or  prevents  its 
afl'uming  any  other  (hape  than  that  of  apparent  penury,  covering  the 
mod  fecret  and  mod  fordid  accumulation :  hence  they  are  little  de- 
firous  of  improving  their  fituation,  or  increafing  their  pofleflions,  by 
any  of  the  bolder  or  more  dangerous  purfuits  of  ambition ;  that  abafe- 
incnt  of  mind,  which  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a  long  date  of 
flavifh  fubjedion,  feems  wholly  to  have  fupprelTed  the  energy  of  fpirit 
neceflary  to  the  undertaking  of  great  and  daring  adions;  and  whilft 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  Hindoo  dates  which,  in  the  courfe  of  various 
revolutions,  have  preferved  or  recovered  their  original  independence, 
are  enterprifing  and  adive,  thefe,  although  acute  and  ingenious,  are 
yet  frigid  and  inert.  Thefe  imperfedions  do  not  prevent  them, 
however,  from  being  as  indudrious  as  the  nature  of  the  arts  they  pur- 
fue,  or  the  foil  they  cultivate,  renders  neceffary;  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  make  them  the  more  eafily  governed  ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
uniformly  fubinilfive  and  obedient.’ 

While  the  houfe  of  Timour  continued  to  flourifli,  and 
the  fupreme  government  retained  a  vigour  which  was  im¬ 
parted  to  all  its  i’ubordinate  .dependencies,  the  Hindoos  in 
theie  provinces  enjoyed  perhaps  as  high  a  degree  of  prof- 
perity  and  eafe  as  is  confiftent  with  a  (late  of  abfolute  vaf- 
lalagc.  But  this  pleafing  face,  of  things  has  long  fince  un¬ 
dergone  a  molt  deplorable  alteration.  The  powder  of  one 
univerlal  defpot  being  overthrown,  a  w^ay  w-as  opened  for 
the  intolerable  and  uncontrolled  licentioufhefs  of  numberleh 
petty  tyrants.  In  the  rapid  laple  of  revolutions,  effefted  lels 
ircquently  by  the  mandate  of  the  prince  than  by  the  da£;iier 
ot  the  hired  affafiln,  all  who  could  obtain  trult  or  comn.anJ 
were  anxious  to  I'eize  the  opportunity  of  making  the  moll 
.of  tituations  fo  precarious.  As  money  was  the  life  of  every 
iiurtgue,  no  means,  however  nefarious,  were  omitted  w 
acquire  it ;  MulTuiman  government  every  where  dege- 
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I  nerated  into  a  confirmed  fyltem  of  the  moft  profligate  ve- 
y  iwlity  and  abandoned  peculation  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
I  people,  deftitute  of  any  efle^ffual  protedfion,  became  by 
i  turns  the  prey  of  every  upftart  adventurer  whole  circum- 
I  fiances  abilities  enabled  him  to  afpire  at  rule. 

I  Such  was  the  actual  ftate  of  thefe  provinces  w’hen  the  folly 
I  and  cruelty  of  Suja-al-Dovvlah,  in  its  conlequences,  formed 
;  a  neceffity  for  the  Englifli  to  aft  an  important  and  decifive 
I  part  upon  this  theatre.  Such  was  the  real  Hate  of  the  terri- 

itory  which  had  been  vvrelled  from  the  Mogul  government 
by  the  Rohilla  Afgans,  when  the  policy  of  Securing  the 
I  dominions,  and  fupporting  the  caufe  of  our  ally,  induced 
I  the  Rritilh  government  in  Bengal  to  aflilt  him  in  their  ex- 

Narrative  begins  by  a  retrofpeft  to  the  ufurpation  of 
Shere  Shah.  We  have  next  an  account  of  the  rile  of  Allee 
Mahummed  to  dillinftion  and  power ;  who,  by  his  adven¬ 
turous  fpirit,  became  the  founder  of  the  Rohilla  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  various  petty  independencies  which  grew  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  one  of  the  laft  was  elta- 
blilhed  in  the  country  of  Kuttaher,  better  known  in  latter 
times  by  the  name  of  Rohilcund.  Among  other  Afgans 
who  came  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  thefe  countries,  in  the 
year  1673,  w^ere  tw^o  brothers,  Shaw  Allum  and  HnfTein 
Khan.  From  Daood  Khan,  a  fon  of  the  former,'  Allee 
Mahummed  defeended.  While  the  court  of  Delhi  was  torn 
by  the  ftruggles  of  contending  nobles,  and  every  petty  Zemin¬ 
dar  dared  to  rife  In  rebellion  againft  the  government,  Seyd- 
ad-deen,  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  Seyds,  confident  of  his 
own  ftrength  and  the  imbecility  of  the  government,  excited 
his  followers  to  raife  an  inlhrreftion,  and  to  murder  all  the 
emperor’s  officers,  or  expel  them  from  the  difir ift.  In  the 
fupprellion  of  this  tumult  Allee  Mahummed  eminently  dil- 
tiuguilhed  himfelf,  and,  joining  the  emperor’s  forces,  en¬ 
tirely  routed  the  inliirgents.  As  a  reward  ot  his  loyalty  and 
bravery,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  an 
Ameer,  w^ith  the  title  of  a  Newab,  accompanied  by  a 
Khelaat,  or  honorary  drels ;  at  the  fame  time  ilTuing  a 
firman,  or  royal  warrant,  confirming  him  in  the  lands  of 
which  he  had  formerly  polTelTed  himfeit  in  a  furreptitious 
manner.  By  gradual  efforts  of  bravery  and  policy  he  efta- 
blilhed  his  powder  and  independence  in  Rohilcund.  It  was, 
however,  but  of  fhort  duration.  His  death  opened  the  way 
for  leveral  attempts  to  overlet  the  Afgan  interells  in  Ro¬ 
hilcund,  and  to  drive  them  from  their  ufurped  pofleflions. 
T  he  Mahrattas,  the  fiercell  and  moft  formidable  of  all  the 
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Indian  nations,  direfted  their  attacks  againft  the  territories 
of  the  Rohillas,  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  alfo  into  the 
dominions  of  Suja-al-Dowlah.  The  Rohilla  chiefs,  ftruck 
with  terror  at  the  unexpcfted  progrefs  of  the  Mahrattas, 
retired  with  their  families  and  treafures  into  the  forefis  of 
Gungapore,  and  continued  Ihut  up  there  near  four  months^ 
while  the  Mahrattas  ranged  at  plealure  throughout  the 
whole  country,  plundering,  burning,  and  deltroying  all  be¬ 
fore  them.  At  length  Suja-al-Dovvlah,  alarmed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  dominions,  advanced  with  fome 
Englifli  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bar¬ 
ker,  toShawbad;  and  from  hence  Captain  Harper  w^as  de¬ 
puted  to  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  in  order  to  open  wdth  them  a 
iiegociation  wdth  refpedl  to  fuch  mealures  as  might  tend  to 
the  effeftual  expulfion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  their  territories. 
Hafiz  Rahmut,  guardian  of  the  fons  of  AHee  Mahumnicd, 
but  w^ho  had  ufurped  their  poffeflions,  had  a  conference  w  ith 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ramgunga.  The  event  of  this 
conference  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  co-operation 
between  the  Rohillas  and  the  Subadar  of  Oude,  and  ar^  en^ 
gagement  by  Hahz  Rahrnut  to  pay  to  SuJa-al-Dowlah  the 
fum  of  forty  lacks  of  rupees  for  his  afliftance  in  repelling 
the  common  enenay,  and  reftoring  the  feveral  chiefs  to  their 
poffeflions.  Of  this  ten  lacks  were  to  be  paid  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  by  inflalments.  ^ 

When,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Rohilla  country 
was  freed  from  the  Mahrattas,  Siija-al-I3owlah  began  to 
prefs  Hafiz  Rahmut  upon  the  forty  lacks,  due  by  his  en¬ 
gagement;  upon  w'hich  he  had  agreed  to  make  over  a  | 
moiety  to  the  Englifli,  as  a  confideration  for  their  alliftance.  ' 
He  was  fupported  in  his  requifition  by  the  Britifli  commander 
in  chief,  who,  having  aflifled  at  the  original  negociation, 
bad  a  right  to  infift  on  the  punctual  obfervance  of  it.  They 
could  not,  Kovyever,  obtain  any  thing  more  irom  Hafiz  than 
general  profellions  and  acknowledgments  of  the  juftice  of 
the  debt,  with  excules  of  the  inability  of  the  Rohillas  to 
dilcharge  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  owing  to  the  defolated  ftate 
of  their  territories.  The  Vizier  would  wdllingly  have  taken 
occafion  from  hence  to  appropriate  the  country  of  Hafiz 
Rahmut  In  lieu  of  the  debt;  a  flep  which  the  treachery  ot 
the  Rohillas  w  ould  have  juftified ;  but  it  w^as  reckoned  moft 
expedient,  both  in  juftice  and  in  policy,  to  give  the  Rohillas 
lull  time  to  ftilnl  their  obligations  before  any  meafures  fhould 
be  adopted  to  compel  them. 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  the  difaflers  which  their  own  levity  and  treachery 
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brought  upon  the  Rohillas,  are  well  known.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  Hafiz  Rahmut  is  well  deferibed  by  our  author  : 

«  Thus  fell  Hafiz  Rahmut,  who,  (notwithftar.ding  his  low  original) 
whether  we  confider  him  as  a  foldier  or  a  ilatefman,  was  certainly 
entitled  to  fome  degree  of  refpedt.  As  the  diredlor  of  a  faftious  and 
diftrafted  government,  he,  by  the  fuperiority  of  hi|  talents  and  addrefs, 
kept  together  its  feveral  parts  much  longer  certainly  than  could  have 
been  e;tpefted,  confidering  the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  the  unfortunate  events  under  which  they  laboured. 
His  perfonal  bravery  and  firmnefs  in  the  hour  of  danger  would  have 
enabled  the  Rohillas  to  fupport  themfelves  with  fuccefs  againft  all  their 
foreign  enemies,  and  to  have  protefted  their  dominion  from  the  many 
calamities  in  which  it  had  been  involved  for  fome  years  paft,  had  he 
been  properly  fupported  by  his  colleagues ;  and  it  was  this  fpirit  that 
determined  him,  on  the  failure  of  every  other  refource,  to  prefer  an 
honourable  death  to  an  inglorious  fubmiflion.  But,  however  praife- 
worthy  his  conduft  in  thefe  fituations  may  appear,  the  circumllances’ 
of  his  rife  to  power,  as  well  as  the  ufe  he  often  made  of  that  power 
when  acquired,  muft  detraft  greatly  from  his  merit : — and  it  remains 
to  be  regretted  that  fuch  happy  endowments  ihould  have  been  bleiided 
with  the  mod  mifehievous  of  all  vices;  and  that  a  grafping  and  un* 
principled  ambition  fhould  have  induced  him  to  betray  the  truft  of 
his  friend, '  and  ufurp  the  inheritance  of  his  wards,  in  a  inanner 
which  tarnifties  all  his  great  qualities,  and  throws  a  perpetual  flur  on 
his  memory;  nor  was  the  fate  he  met  with  lefs  deferred  than  it  has 
beeD>  by  numbers,  pitied  and  lamented 

The  number  of  Rohillas  banifhed  to  the  weftward  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  treaty  of  Loll- 


*  *  It  is  here  necefTary  to  remark  that,  (among  a  multitude  of 
fimilar  errors)  this  perfon  has  been  confounded  with  Hafiz,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  of  Shiraz,  who  flourifhed  above  four  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  political 
refentments  (however  laudable  their  motives'  (hould  fometimes  fti- 
mulate  the  moil  eminent  charadlers,  by  haftily  adopting  all  circum- 
Ibnces  which  can  tend  to  aggravate  imputed  guilt,  and  putting  them 
together  without  a  fufficient  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  them,  to 
fully  the  pure  and  fimple  beauty  of  truth,  which  ne 'ds  not  the  turgid 
inflation  of  .unfounded  rhapfody  to  fupport  it.  Hafiz  Rahmut,  the 
moft  eminent  of  their  chiefs,-— famous  throughout  the  Eafi  for  the 
elegance  of  his  literature^  and  the  fpirit  of  his  poetical  compojitions^  (by 
^hich  he  fupported  the  name  of  Hafz )  as  for  his  courage,  was  in¬ 
vaded  3fc:  &g. —  Hafiz  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  man  of  letters. 
HU  original  name' was  Rahmut  Khan :  the  title  of  Hafiz  (Anglice, 
^tpreteaor)  he  afterwards  affumed,  as  being  expreflive  of  his  rank 
Had  office.' 
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dong,  amounted  to  feventeen  or  eighteen  ihoufand  men, 
with  their  families,  none  being  included  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty,  excepting  fuch  as  were  actually  fouTid  in  arms.  The 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  conlifting  of  about  /even  hundred  ihou^ 
fandy  were  no  otherwife  affedled  by  it  than  experiencing  a 
change  of  mafters,  to  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding 
revolutions,  they  had  been  frequently  accuftoraed.  Having 
now  brought  the  Rohilla  war  to  a  clofe,  fays  our  author,  it 
may  not  be  unamufing  to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  liimmary 
of  it  as  delivered  in  another  place  (the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons)  :  .The  whole  nation,  with  inconfulerable  excep- 
tions,.  was  flaughtered  or  baniflied.  The  country  was 
laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword ;  and  that  land,  the 
“  chofen  feat  of  cultivation  and  plenty,  is  now  throughout 
‘‘  a  dreary  deferty  covered  with  ruflies,  and  briars,  and 
jungles,  full  of  wild  beafts/^  Every  perfon,  who  is  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  knows 
the  reverie  to  be  the  truth.  Voltaire  talks  of  hiftorians 
who  create  nations  by  a  Jiroke  of  their  pen;  there  are  orators, 
too,  who  can  annihilate  nations,  and  turn  fruitful  fields  into 
a  wildernefs,  by  a  jiroke  of  their  pen. 

Upon  the  w^hole,  this  Hiftorical  Relation”  is  the  work 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  Icholar.  Truth  and  candour  feem 
equally  to  have  guided  his  pen  ;  and,  while  he  throws  light 
on  the  affairs  of  India,  he  vindicates  the  broken  policy  trom 
thofe  wanton  afperlions  of  cruelty  which  fome  have  advanced 
from'  difappointed  ambition,  and  others  propagated  from 

falfe  compaffion,  credulity,  or  vanity.  His  ftyle  (for 

which  our  author  makes  an  apology)  is  chafte  and  ele- 

An  appendix  Is  fubjoined,  containing  the  original  pa-: 

pers,  to  winch  Mr.  Hamilton  refers  as  his  authorities. 
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H'ritten  hy  the  Marquis  of  Condor cety  of  the  French  Jeademy 
if  Sciences  ;  and  tranjlatcd  from  the  French.  Ifkk  an  Jp- 
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A  L  MO  ST  all  rninifters,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
have  enjoyed,  in  their  refpedlive  countries,  the  pleafure 
of  the  public  atteniion  ;  but  M.  Turgot  is  one  of  the  few 
whole  names  have  been  recorded  with  any  high  degree  ot 
pofihumous  celebrity.  From  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
10  the  prefent  age,  an  interval  of  lune  hundred 

years, 
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years,  only  four  minifters  of  France  have  been  confecrated 
to  fame  by  hiftorians ;  Sully  and  Colbert,  who  laboured  to 
promote  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation ;  and  Richlicii 
and  Mazarine,  whofe  ambitious  purfuits  were  to  eftablifh 
the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  former  of  thele 
duumvirates  we  may  aflign  to  M. Turgot  his  merited  rank 
in  a  public  ftation.  This  gentleman,  whole  family  was  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  in  Normandy,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1727.  He  was  the  youngell  of  three  brothers, 
and  originally  deftined  for  the  church,  Irom  the  apparent 
aptitude  of  his  temper  to  the  protelhon  of  an  ecclcfialHc. 
He  had  an  extreme  relifh  for  fludy ;  his  manners'  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  (implicity  and  modelty  ;  his  charafter  was 
penfive ;  and  he  had  a  fort  ot  timidity  that  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  diffipation.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
elefted  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  rank  uliially  conferred  by 
the  doflors  of  that  houfe  upon  the  bachelor  who  is  of  the 
moft  confpiccous  and  honourable  family.  In  confequence 
of  this  fituation,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  two  Latin  ora¬ 
tions;  which,  though  compoled  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  afforded,  as  the  biographer  informs  us, 
ftrong  indications  of  his  abilities.  The  objedl  of  the  firft 
oration  is  to  Ihew  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  derived 
from  the  Jhriftian  religion  ;  and  the  lecond  contains  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  general  analyfis  of  thefe  orations,  that  he 
dilcovered  in  each  of  them  aii'  uncommon  fund  of  inform¬ 
ation,  ingenuity,  and  acutenefs. 

During  the  courlc  of  his  academical  purfuits,  Mr. Turgot 
had  not  only  applied  himl'elf  to  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres, 
but  had  lludiecl  the  elements  of  every  fcience,  had  made 
himlelf  mafter  of  many,  and  had  drawn  out  a  lift  of  a  great 
number  ot  works  that  he  had  planned.  In  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  catalogue  are  poems,  tragedies,  and  philofophical  ro¬ 
mances;  but,  particularly,  extenfive  treatifes  upon  natural 
philolbphy,  hiftory,  geography,  politics,  ethics,  metaphy- 
lics,  and  grammar.  The  plans  of  fome  of  thele  works  are 
all  of  them  that  now  remain  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  they 
evince  information  the  moft  various  and  comprehenfive,  and 
views  the  moft  novel  and  profound. 

When  the  period  arrived  that  M.  Turgot  w'as  to  engage 
in  fome  profeffion,  he  chofe  that  of  the  law,  and,  amongft 
its  feveral  departments,  fixed  upon  the  office  of  mafter  of 
requefts.  A  perfon  who  holds  this  office  in  F'rance  is  the 
fervant  of  the  executive  power,  where  the  aftivity  of  that 
power  embraces  every  thing :  he  is  the  inllrument  of  go¬ 
vernment 
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vemmcnt  in  operations  of  commerce  and  tinancc,  In  which, 
of  all  others,  the  public  profperity  is  moft  interefted  ;  and  he 
is  calleil,  more  frequently  than  the  member  of  any  other 
order,  to  take  upon  himlelf  the  firlt  offices  of  adinini- 
illation. 

We  tind  that  the  duties  of  an  official  department  did  not 
prevent  M.  Turgot  from  giving  his  moft  ftnenuous  aftiftance* 
to  the  extenfion  of  knowledge,  which  he  confidered  as  an 
objedl  of  the  grcatelt  national  utility.  The  publifhing  of 
the  Encyclopedie  was  now  in  agitation;  and,  towards  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  we  are  told  that  he  furnifhed 
the  articles  pf  etymology^  exiftence,  expanftbility,  Tair,  and 
foundation;  of  each  of  which  the  biographer  gives  a  general 
and  diftinft  analvfts.  •  v 

In  17C1  M,  Turgot  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limoges, 
Iffie  fun£lions  of  this  office  are  chiefly  to  give  diredfions  in 
detail  for  carrying  into  execution  the  general  orders  of  ad- 
ininittrationi  the  power  of  making  provifional  decifions  in 
certain  cafes,  and  of  adjudging  others  with  refpeft  to  corn- 
merce  and  finance,  fubjedl  to  an  appeal  to  the  council.  On 
iSI,  1  urgot’s  appointment  to  this  office,  we  are  informed 
that  M.  de  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  in  thefe  words;  “  I  have 
lately  been  told,  by  one  of  your  brethren,  that  an  inten- 
dant  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  do  mifehief :  1  trufl  you  wilt 
prove  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  much  good.”  Turgofs 
conduft  in  this  department  was  fuitable  to  the  expedfation 
of  his  friend  ;  and  of  this  the  biographer  relates  feveval  in^ 
ftances,  which  it  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  enumerate. 

M.  Turgot  perlevered  in  rendering  fervice  to  the  public 
by  li  is  literary  labours,  as  well  as  by  the  faithful  difeharge 
of  his  civil  employment.  He  now-  publiftied  his  Report/* 
which  contains  a  complete  treatife  upon  loans ;  and  after 
terwards  an  eftay  on  the  ‘‘  Formation  of  Wealth,”  which 
the  biographer  confiders,  how  jiiltly  we  ffiall  not  determine, 
ns  the  germ  of  the  treatile  on  Inc  Wealth  of  Nations,”  by 
Dr.  Smith.  I'hefe  were  fucceqded  by  another  work,  the 
fuhjcdf  of  which  was  mines  and  quarries  ;  in  which  he  de 
duces,  from  the  principles  of  natural  juftice,  the  laws  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  working  of  mines,  and  the  diftributlon 
of  the  property  in  them. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  M.  7\irgot  was 
called,  by  the  public  voice,  to  the  firft  offices  of  government, 
as  a  man  who,  to  all  the  improvement  that  ftudy  could  pro¬ 
cure,  united  the  experience  which  refults  from  the  habits  of 
bufinefs.  He  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  marine,  and  in  a 
month  i  v-moved  to  the  adminiliration  of  the  finances 

Our 
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Gur  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  recite  the  various  regula¬ 
tions  introduced  by  M.  Turgot  in  his  new  and  important 
province;  and  they  can  be  no  otherwife  interefting  to  an  . 
Englhh  reader  than  as  they  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  pnne^es 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  political  economy.  Tlie 
finances  of  France,  at  this  time  under  great  embarrafTment^ 
began  to  revive  under  his  wile  and  adlive  adminiltration. 
Ten  millions  of  livres  in  bills  of  exchange,  advanced  to  the 
Weft-lndia  colonies,  had  been  due  five  years,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  fulpended.  M.  Turgot  immediately  paid  ofF  fifteen 
hundred  tiioufand  livres,  let  apart  a  million  a  year  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  and  offered,  to  fuch  proprietors 
pf  theie  bills' as  fhould  prefer  it,  to  fund  them  at  four  per 
cent.  While,  on  one  hand,  M.  Turgot  dirniniftied  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  or  made  redemptions  which  were  ufeful  to  the 
poorer  clafs  of  citizens ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  diniinifhed 
anticipations  of  the  revenue,  an  additional  fource  of  the 
great  decline  of  public  credit.  All  this  he  efFefted  without 
recourle  to^  new  loans,  or  the  impofition  of  new  taxes  ;  he 
had  even  fiipprefled  or  leflened  many  of  the  old.  Thefe  la- 
ix)urs,  it  like  wife  appears,  were  the  work  pnly  of  twenty 
months ;  and  two  attacks  of  the  gout,  a  diforderJiereditary 
in  his  family,  had,  during  a  number  of  months  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  interrupted  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  plans.  The  diligence  and  integrity  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  minilter,  in  the  difehafge  of  his  important  office, 
are  confpicupus  on  every  occafion ;  but,  with  regard  to  thole 
parts  of  the  narrative,  we  lhall  reftrift  ourfelves  to  the  few 
following  particulars : 

•  The  perfonal  conduft  cfM.  Turgot  had  been  ftriftly  conformable 
to  his  principles.  He  had  difmified  from  his  office  all  thofe  fubordi* 
nate  perfons  whom  a  report,  too  general  to  be  unfounded,  had  marked 
as  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  He  had  abolilhed  a  commerce  in 
grain  made  in  the  name  of  government ;  and  for  that  very  reafon 
juftly  odious  to  the  people.  In  entering  into  his  office  he  had  dimi- 
nilhed  the  appointments  of  it  a  fourth  part,  and  had  afked  nothing  for 
the  expencts  of  his  own  eftablilhment.  Under  his  adminiilratioti' 
none  were  permitted  to  fiiare  in  any  thing  to  which  they  had  not  cen* 
pibuted  ;  and  penfions  upon  places  were  llridlly  proferibed.  Many 
i  gifts  extorted  from  the  towns  were  reflored.  The  deputies  of  a  cer* 

;  tain  town,  in  giving  him  an  account  of  their  adminillration,  fpoke  to 
^  him  of  fome  emoluments  which  had  formerly  been  fold  at  a  price, 
that,  from  their  fubfequent  incrcafe,  had  become  much  below  their 
?  real  value.  The  miniller  replied,  “  that  the  difference  Ihould  be 
"  made  up  '* — «  But,  Sir,  a  part  of  thefe  emoluments  now  belong  10 
t  The  neceffity  is  lb  much  the  llronger.’* 

‘  A  merchant,  by  one  of  thole  worn* out  compliments  which  are 
BO  longer  flattering  to  miniilers,  propofed  to  give  the  name  of  Turgot 
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to  a  vcffcl  intended  for  the  negro  trade.  With  the  indignation  of  t 
yirtuous  mind,  that,  could  not  be  familiarized  to  a  crime  from  the 
habit  of  feeing  it  committed,  M.  Turgot  rejedled  the  offer;  and  he 
was  not  afraid  by  this  refufai  of  declaring  publicly  his  opinion,  at  the 
rifk  of  exciting  againit  him  all  thofc  who  confidcred  the  promotion  of 
thtir  fortune  as  connected  with  the  continuation  ot  this  infamous 
traffic.’ 

It  will  naturally  he  imagined  that  the  great  mind  of 
M.  I'lirgot,  enlightened  by  philolophy,  and  animated  with 
a  zeal  for  the  genera!  interells  and  happinels  of  mankind, 
was  an  enemy  to  religious  intolerance.  So  much  was  this 
the  cale,  that,  in  conformity  to  his  own  liberal  principles, 
he  propofed  an  amendment  of  the  oath  adminiftered  to  the 
French  kings  at  their  coronation,  and  adhially  drew  up  a 
memoir  on  this  lubjeft  for  the  ufe  of  the  fbvereign  ;  urging 
Lis  majclly,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  an  unreferved  toler-  | 
action  in  relpedl  of  religious  fentiments  and  worfhip,  as  a  I 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  inviolable  laws  of  confcience,  to 
juftice  founded  upon  natural  right,  to  humanity,  and  even  to  I 
policy.  I 

Such  were  the  fervices  which  M.  Turgot  w^as  rendering  | 
to  his  country  ;  fervices  not  only  of  the  utmolt  importance  | 
to  the  prelent  age,  but  calculated  for  the  good  of  pollerity,  | 
when  the  king  demanded  his  rclignation.  His  virtue  and  I 
courage  had  merited  and  obtained  for  him  the  elteem  of  | 
the  monarch  ;  but  he  pollcired  not  that  intimate  and  per-  | 
Ibnal  confidence  which  can  ^lone  fupport  a  minifter  againft  v 
numerous  and  powerful  parties.  He  had  long  forefeen  the  ^ 
event,  and  retired  from  the  helm  of  government  with  a  per-  I 
feft  fertility  of  mind  ;  the  happy  efteif  of  the  conlcioufnefs  ; 
of  redHtude  which  he  had  difplayed  during  the  whole  of  hii  I 
adminiftration.  I 

I'hc  biographer  proceeds,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  exhibit  i 
M.  I'urgot’s  j)Ian  of  reform  in  the  government  of  the  I 
kingdom,  and  to  develope  its  conlequences  in.all  their  ex-  j 
lent;  but  an  attention  to  other  publications  will  not  admit  I 
of  our  prolecuting  the  fubjeft  any  farther.  We  cannot,  | 
however.,  conclude  vvitliout  laying  before  our  readers  a  part  ' 
of  the  char  \C\er  of  this  illufirious  Itatelinan,  as  reprelented 
in  the  tranllation  before  us  : 

*  His  difintcrefiedncfs  was  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  ftiicl 
juKice,  an  exad  eftimation  of  the  advanuges  of  wealth,  and  a  true  ! 
fnperiority  of  mind.  The  difintereftednefs  which  is  allied  to  vanityi  ^ 
ami  of  which  men  are  delirous  of  making  a  meric,  excited  his  com-  ^ 
pallion  or  His  contempt.  Polibiiing  the  virtue  of  humaniiy  in  its  ^ 
inghell  perfed  on,  he  excrcifcd  it  with  all  the  delicacy,  and,  I  dare  I 
alicit,  with  all  the  rwhaemcui,  of  which  it  is  i'ufceptibie.  it  was  his 

duty  ! 
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duty  to  be  beneficent,  but  he  was  fo  without  ortentation  ;  and  he  con- 
fidered  this  virtue  as  a  weaknefs,  unlefs,  by  fubjecting  it  to  realbn,  it 
was  made  ferviceable  to  the  general  utility.  Ail  his  fentiments  were 
pure ;  all  his  firft  impulfes  were  mild  or  courageous ;  and  his  calm 
foul,  replete  with  candour  and  juilice,  offered  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
could  look  at  it  a  fpedacle  equally  delightful  and  fublime. 

<  The  conftant  agreement  between  his  principles  and  his  condud, 
his  fentiments  and  his  reafon ;  the  union  of  Itedfall  juhice  with  the 
fweetell  humanity,  of  the  moft  rigorous  virtues  with  the  moft  amiable 
qualities,  of  fenfibility  with  firmnefs  of  charader,  of  juftncTs  with 
fubtlcty  of  thought,  of  method  in  reafoning  with  boldnefs  of  ideas, 
of  refined  analyfis  with  extenfive  views,  of  depth  with  accuracy  of 
detail ;  the  uncommon  merit  of  having  embraced  every  thing  in  his 
knowledge,  and  the  more  uncommon  merit  lliil  of  having  introduced 
into  the  mighty  whole  lo  much  clcarnefs  and  truth;  an  immoveable 
conftancy  in  his  opinions,  without  ever  exaggerating  them  ;  all  thefe 
qualities  form  an  aifemblage  that  is  perhaps  peculiar  in  the  hiflory  of 
man,  and  which  could  not  have  been  exhibited  but  in  a  peaceable 
and  cultivated  nation,  and  in  an  enlightened  age.  Many  iixlividuals 
have  prat^iifed  great  virtues  W'ith  more  eclat,  h:\ve  po.TcjTed  more  bril¬ 
liant  qualities,  and  difeovered  in  a  fingle  line  more  genius ;  but  no 
man  perhaps  ever  dilplayed  a  whole  fo  perfed  and  lo  impofing.  it 
feems  as  it  his  wii'dom  and  his  llrcngth  of  mind,  by  feconding  the 
happy  gifts  of  nature,  had  made  him  not  lulceptible  of  any  ignorance, 
wcaknds,  or  ciefed,  but  wha:  a»e  infeparable  from  the  llate  of  a  li¬ 
mited  being. 

*  It  is  in  this  e\traordinary  union  that  we  fhould  look  both  for  the 
fourcc  of  the  little  jutiice  that  was  done  to  him,  and  of  the  hatred 
that  was  excited  againli  him.  Envy  lecins  to  attach  itfelf  more  clolely 
to  that  which  approaches  to  peifcdion,  than  to  that  which,  though  it 
llrikes  with  aftonifliment,  affords,  by  a  mixture  of  deiedis  and  vices, 
that  confolation  of  which  envy  Hands  in  need.  Wc  may  hope  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  men,  and  obtain  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  by 
combating  or  by  flattering  popular  prejudices  wdth  addre/s,  and  wc 
may  hope  to  cover  our  actions  with  the  niaik  of  fome  exaggerated 
I  virtue  ;  but  the  conftant  pradicc  of  virtue  that  is  Ample  and  unoften- 
*  talious,  with  a  reafon  always  upon  the  ftretch,  and  always  Heady  in 
-  the  road  of  truth ;  this  is  what  hypocrify,  this  is  what  impoHure,  dc- 
fpair  of  imitating ;  and  is  therefore  what  they  endeavour  to  flifle  and 
Ceftroy. 

‘  To  judge  properly  of  M.  Turgot,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  his 
whole  charafler.  He  might  have  been  thought  cold,  and  yet  his 
reafon  only  had  preferved  him  from  being  very  paflionate.  He  was 
cHeenied  dildainful ;  whereas  never  did  jnan  feci  a  more  profound 
eftcem  for  talents  and  virtue,  or  fet  a  higher  price  upon  the  efforts  of 
mediocrity,  when  modeH,  and  ufefuily  employed.  He  appeared 
minute  ;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  had  included  every  thing  in  one 
vail  plan,  and  connedeu  whatever  appeared  of  importance  in  his  eyes 
by  tics  that  often  were  invifibie  to  all  but  himfelf.  He  Teemed  I'uf- 
ceptible  of  prejudice;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  judged  for  himfelf, 
and  becaufe  the  common  opinion  had  no  power  over  him.  Hq  was 

believed 
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believed  proud  ;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  concealed  neither  iht  cohi 
feioafnefs  of  his  powers,  nor  the  firm  convidlion  of  his  opinions; 
and  bccaufe,  feeling  how  clolely  they  were  connedled  with  each  otherj 
he  would  neither  abandon  them  in  converfatlon,  nor  defend  fcparately 
any  deUched  pari.  The  particulars  of  his‘ opinions  were  indeed  not 
known,  and  few  perfons  in  Europe  were  ripe  for  doing  jullice  to  them 
as  a  fyilem  ;  and  as  the  cafe  could  not  be  compared  to  chat  of  de¬ 
tached  difeoveries  in  a  fingle  fcience,  or  literary  works  in  aftual  pof- 
feffion  of  the  public,  how  could  perfons,  under  the  influence  of  pit- ! 
judices,  judge  of  him  with  fairnefs  ? 

*  It  was  by  thefe  circumftances  that  a  man,  who  never  did  any 
thing  but  what  was  good,  might  happen  to  have  many  enemies;  while 
his  reputation  as  a  virtuous  and  intrepid  citizen,  and  as  one  poficfi'ed 
of  underftanding  and  extenfivc  knowledge,  correfponded  among  the  h 
¥ulgar  to  their  idea  of  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  men  that  nature  I 
ever  produced;  and  of  one  perhaps  who  fell  the  Icaft  fliort  of  that  per*  | 
fcflioa  to  which  human  nature  cau  be  railed.*  I 

Whether  the  virtues  and  eminent  qualities  of  M.  Turgot 
be  in  any  degree  magnified  by  the  friendfiiip  or  admiration  | 
of  his  biographer,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine;  | 
but  fhould  we  even  be  inclined  to  fufpedi  the  partiality,  we 
cannot  queftion  the  veracity,  of  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet; 
and  from  the  whole  conduct  and  political  plans  of  M.  Tur¬ 
got,  as  recited  in  the  narrative,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  he 
was  a  man  of  fuch  liberal  principles,  luch  extenfive  capacitv, 
and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  public  fervice,  as  has  leldom  - 
been  known  in  any  nation.  His  life  appears  to  be  written  | 
with  fidelitjr  by  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet ;  and  the  tranl-  j 
lation  is  fimilarly  executed.  '  | 


Art.  111.  The  Hijlory  and  Pkilojhpky  of  yudaifm’,  or,  a  cri- 1 
tical  and  pkilofophical  Analyjis  of  the  Jezvifh  Religion,  Frorh  \ 
which  is  offered  a  Vindication  of  its  Genius,  Origin,  and 
thority,  and  of  its  Connection  with  the  Chrijlian,  againji  tk  i 
•  OhjeSions  '  and  Mifreprcfeiitations  of  snodern  Infidels.  Bj 
Duncan  Shaw,  D.U.  one  of  the  Minijlcrs  of  Aberdeen.  8vq. 
5s.  boards.  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  Elliot  and  Kay,  London. 
1787.  i 

ON  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  j 
Jewilh  religion  and  Chriftianity,  an  attempt  to  invali-  i 
date  the  credit  of  the  former  has  been  a  favourite  enter- 
prile  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  fceptical  writerj. , 
To  attack  openly  the  eltablifhed  religion  of  their  covintry  . 
would,  they  were  aware,  be  cbrtTidered  in  the  atrocious  ligl"^  j 
dif  a  public  infuit ;  abandoning  therefore  this  idea,  they  hav:  | 
;  cbieflj  | 
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ebiefly  clirefted  their  hoftilities  againft  the  authority  of  the 
jcwilh  inditutions ;  knowing  that  if  the  foundation  fliould 
belapj^ed  the  fuperftrudure  mult  confequently  fall.  Amongll 
the  foremoft-  of  thofe  who  have  exerted  their  Ingenuity  for 
this  purpofe,  we  mention,  w'ith  regret,  the  name  of  our  late 
friend,  Mr.' Hume,  whofe  talents,  as  a  poIitic.al  wfiter  and  . 
hiftorian,  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  highcit  praile ;  but 
who,  unfortunately,  on  the  fubjed  of  religion,  laciificed  the 
native  ftrength  of  his  undei Handing,  and  the  rectitude  of 
principle,  to  the  fubtlety  of  fallacious  argument,  .and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  pride  of  Icepticifm.  It  is  with  the  view  of  coiin- 
terading  the  dangerous  influence  of  this  celebrated  writer 
that  the  work  now  before  us  has  been  originally  undertaken. 
A  treatife  on  the  lame  general  fubjed  was  publifhed  not 
long  fince  by  Dr.  Lowman,  under  the  title  of  “  Rational 
of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worlhip but  vve  rind  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  plan  of  the  prelent 
was  not  only  formed,  but  almoit  completed,  by  Dr.  Shaw  ; 
and  indeed  the  dilfimilarity  of  the  two  treatifes  is  liich  as 
tvinces  that  the  one  now  under  confideratioh  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  abovementioned  produdion  of  Dr.  Lewman. 
Dr.  Shaw’s  work  is  more  coniprehenfive  ;  and  ibme  of  the 
niort  important  fubjeds  are  pdaced  by  the  author  in  a  light 
not  hitherto  contenn)latcd. 

Dr.  Shaw  lets  out  with  an  account  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  law  ;  under  which  head  he  del'cribes  the  conilitution  of 
the  Jewilh  church, -the  charader  t>f  the  Deity,  and  the  vvor- 
Ihip  required  Irom  llrael.  He  then  confiders  the  times  de¬ 
voted  to  the  lervices  of  religion,  the  places  of  public 
worlhip,  the  offices  of  religion,  the  preparation  required  for 
the  lervices  of  religion,  and  the  manner  in  which  every 
thing  relating  to  religion,  under  this  economy,  was  ex- 
preHed.  In  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  the  author,  we 
think,  gives  a  clear  and  full  view  of  the  charaderiftic  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Jewilh  religion  ;  and  he  likewile  endeavours_  to 
Ihevv  that  its  rites  and  ulages  were  not  mere  arbitrary  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  all  of  them  admirably  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  world,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  principally  intended. 

.  1'he  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  political  Hate  of 
llrael,  as  interwoven  or  conneded  with  their  religion;  the 
propriety  of  the  refidence  of  the  vilible  lymbol  of  the  divine 
prefence  among  the  llfaelitcs  for  the  purpofes  both  of  reli^ 
gion  and  of  government ;  the  happy  corrcfpondence  be¬ 
twixt  their  civil  and  religious  government;  w'ith  fome  of 
the  moll  exception  aide  parts  (as  they  are  comrponly 

^  reckoned) 
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reckoned)  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  theocracy  under 
which  Ifrael  lived.  The  flow  march  of  the  Ifraelites  to¬ 
wards  Canaan,  and  their  long  ilay  in  the  wildernefs,  have 
been  urged  as  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  journey  of  this 
people  was  not  directed  by  divine  wifdom  ;  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  of  this  work  thefe  objedions  are  fufficiently 
invalidated : 

‘  No  doubt  it  had  been  eafy  for  Mofes  to  have  conduced  Ifrael  into 
Canaan  by  a  much  fhorter  courfe  than  that  he  took.  But  that  he  did 
not,  is  of  itlelf  no  fmall  prefumption  of  his  adling  under  a  divine 
agency.  For,  what  elfe  but  a  confeioufnefs  of  this  could  have 
prompted  him  to  the  courfe  he  followed,  fo  oppofite  to  the  meafures 
which  human  prudence  can  be  fuppofed  to  didlate  ?  Or,  how  could 
he  oiherwife  have  flattered  himfelf  with  fo  much  as  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  I'upport  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  people  in  fuch  a  defert  country 
through  fuch  tedious  marches;  and  for  fo  long  a  time? 

Befides  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  meafure  complained  of, 
drawn  from  the  conflderation  of  its  uncommonnefs,  allow  me,  that 
you  may  the  better  difeern  the  propriety  of  it,  to  take  notice  of  ano 
ther  circumftance  of  no  fmall  weight. 

‘  Ifrael  had,  by  their  long  flay  in  Egypt,  contrafted  a  ftrong  paflion 
for  the  mode  of  religion  profefled  in  that  country  ;  and  therefore  had 
God  led  them  diredly  to,  and  fet  them  in  poirefllon  of,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  fuch  an  attachment  in  them  to  idolatry,  they  would 
have  run  ten  thoufand  rifks  of  being  immediately  feduced  by  the  reli< 
gion  of  that  country,  which,  in  its  principal  features,  bore  a  very 
llrong  refemblance  to  that  of  the  country  which  they  left.  In  fuch 
circumllances,  the  wildernefs  became  a  very  proper  fchool,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  trained  up  in  the  new  religion  which  Mofes  taught 
them.  Here  they  had  no  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  not  the  influence  of  their  example  to  ftruggle  with.  They 
were  fo  entirely  at  leifure  to  attend  to  the  inilrudions  they  might  re 
ceive  with  refpedt  to  religion,  that,  were  it  only  to  avoid  the  weari 
nefs  that  mull  have  arifen  from  the  want  of  occupation,  it  mull  of  ue 
cclTity,  if  not  choice,  have  become  their  bulinefs.  While,  in  the 
mean  time,  every  thing  in  the  divine  adminiftration  towards  them, 
and  particularly  the  manner  of  their  fubfiftence,  and  the  feries  of  mi¬ 
racles  which  were  wrought  to  provide  for  it,  ferved  to  confirm  them 
in  their  attachment  to  this  religion,  and  the  divine  author  of  it. 

‘  Nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  pre]a 
dices  in  favour  of  a  fyftem  of  religion  which  probably  dazzled  the 
imagination,  gratified  the  tafte  for  external  fplendour,  and  laid  little 
or  no  reftraint  upon  the  paflions  and  appetites  of  its  votaries.  To 
cfFcCl  this  required  no  inconfiderable  time.  Every  check  which  Ifrael 
received  from  the  purity  of  this  new  religion,  would,  in  a  peevilb 
mood,  make  them  think  of  falling  in  with  the  religion  of  the  country 
they  had  come  from,  which  left  them  more  at  liberty.  It  mull  be 
time  and  patience  that  could  get  the  better  of  fuch  pro^nfities,  and 
enable  them  fo  coolly  and  deliberately  to  coniider  the  nature,  and 
weigh  the  evidence,  of  the  religion  offered  to  them,  as  to  make  the® 
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not  only  embrace,  but  alfo  adhere  to  it,  in  the  /harp  trials  they  had 
to  pafs  through. 

‘  Befidcs,  let  it  be  confidered  that  the  Ifraelites  were  a  headflrong 
and  obllinate  people,  impatient  of  control,  violently  addidled  to  ido- 
latry,  and  prone  to  rebellion.  And  who  but  mull  fee  that  there 
would  have  been  the  greateft  impropriety  in  leading  a  people,  under 
the  influence  of  fuch  paflions,  immediately  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 
How  far  mull  fuch  a  meafure  as  this  have  gone  to  defeat  the  very  de- 
fign  of  their  fettlement  in  it,  or,  at  lead,  to  retard  the  execution  of  the 
divine  plan?  Much  farther  furely  than  all  their  journeyings  in  the 
wildernefs.  Their  pofl'efiion  of  it,  therefore,  was  put  off  till  that  race 
Ihould.die  out;  at  lead,  none  of  them,  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  re¬ 
mained  but  two,  Jofhua  and  Caleb,  who,  in  honour  and  reward  of 
their  fidelity,  were  prcferved  to  conduct  their  countrymen  into 
Canaan. 

<  All  thofe  who  were  allowed  to  fettle  there  not  only  received  their 
birth  in  the  wildernefs,  but,  being  educated  and  difciplined  in  this 
fchool,  were  happily  prepared  to  encounter  the  many  hardftiips  they 
had  to  undergo,  before  they  could  obtain  the  peaceable  polTellion  of 
the  land  deilined  for  them.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  vifible  pre- 
fence  of  God  among  them,  the  remembrance  of  his  jud  feverity  to 
their  fathers,  and  his  indulgent  kindnefs  to  themfelves,  ferved  to  in¬ 
vigorate  their  fpirits  under  all  the  difliculties  of  their  fervice,  and  to 
attach  them  with  the  warmed  gratitude  to  him.’ 

With  regard  to  the  alledged  cruelty  of  the  divine  admi- 
nillration,  in  commanding  the  dellrudtion  ot  lb  many  na¬ 
tions  to  make  room  for  the  fettlement  of  the  llraelites,  our 
author’s  obfervations  are  no  lels  juft  and  fatisfadlory.  Sup- 
pofing  that  a  real  cxcifion  of  the  Canaanites  w  as  enjoined  by 
God,  he  contends  that  this  meafure  might  have  been  jufti- 
fied,  in  their  circumftances,  upon  the  principles  of  realbn 
and  religion ;  but  he  adduces  ttrong  arguments  towards 
evincing  that  the  divine  commandment,  relative  to  this 
Iranfadlion,  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fulleft  lati¬ 
tude,  “  It  is  true,”  fays  he, 

*  Mofes,  by  commiflion  from  God,  gives  it  in  charge  to  Ifrael,  that, 
**  when  the  Lord  their  God  (hould  deliver  thefe  nations  to  them, 
they  (hould  fmite  them,  and  utterly  dellroy  them  :  that  they  (hould 
make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  (hew  mercy  unto  them,  neither  make 
marriages  with  them  In  another  place  he  fays,  “  Of  the  cities 
pf  thefe  people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inbe- 
dtance,  thou  (halt  fave  alive  nothing  that  breatheth ;  but  thou  (halt 
utterly  dellroy  the  Uittites,-  and  Amorites,*  and  Canaanites,  and  Periz<- 
dte$,  the  Hevites,  and  the  Jebufites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
nanded  thee,  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  alter  all  their  abominations 
^hich  they  have  done  unto  their  gods  j  fo  fliould  you  fin  againil  the 
-ord  your  God  J.” 
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*  Let  us  take  the  whole  of  the  charge  together,  and,  I  humbly  iriUti 
ginc,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  candid  reader,  that  the  words  which  con¬ 
tain  it  were  not  to  be  underftood  in  their  utmoll  extent.  And,  if  ono 
part  of  the  commiiTion  is  allowed  to  explain  the  other  (which  it  is  bat 
reafonable  it  (hould),  arc  we  not  led  to  conclude  that  it  could  mean 
no  more  than  to  deftroy  them  from  being  a  nation,  or  a  feparatc 
people  by  themfclves ;  that  fo,  by  thus  reducing  them  into  a  Hate  of 
contempt,  they  might  not  be  hurt,  either  by  the  force  of  their  arms, 
or  the  influence  of  their  example  ?  And  what  makes  this  conllruc- 
tion  the  more  probable  and  juft  is,  that,  with  the  very  fame  breath 
with  which  hecharges  Ifrael  to  deftroy  thtm  utterly^  he  tells  them  that 
hey  were  not  to  allow  them  to  dwell  in  the  land ;  nor  were  they  to 
make  any  covenant  with  them,  nor  enter  into  any  marriages  with 
h  cm.  And  would  not  all  thefe  have  been  unneceffary  cautions  if  the 

ommand  to  deftroy  them  admitted  of  no  foftening? 

*  It  is  true  the  words  of  the  command  are  very  exprefs  and  peremp- 1 

ory :  Thou  (halt  fave  alive  nothing  that  breatheth,  but  (halt  utterly  I 

de&oy  them.”  But,  befides  what  has  already  been  offered  to  fhew  | 
t  bpj  they  ought  to  be  underftood  in  a  re(h-i6ted  fenfe,  allow  me  to  i 
cbferve,  that,  if  they  arc  confidered,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  making  > 
a  part  of  the  inftrudions  given  to  Ifrael  for  their  condudt  towards  thott  j 
they  might  have  occafion  to  be  engaged  in  war  with,  the  edge  of  the  I 
cbjedion  is,  all  at  once,  blunted. 

‘  One  general  inftrudlion  given  them  was,  vcr.  lo.  that,  before 
they  commenced  hoftilitics  againft  any  city,  whether  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  to  fettle,  or  any  other,  they  (hould  make  them  over* 
turcs  of  peace,  upon  reafonable  terms.  After  laying  down  this  general 
rule  of  condudl,  the  facred  hiitorian  proceeds  to  inform  them  how 
they  ought  to  behave  to  thofe  cities  that  might  be  at  a  diftance  from 
the  place  where  they  were  to  fettle;  that,  if  they  accepted  the  terms 
offered  to  them,  they  might  enter  into  alliance  with  them ;  becaufe, 
from  their  diftance,  there  was  little  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  it :  bat 
that,  even  in  this  cafe,,  though  they  were  to  take  them  under  their 
proteflion,  they  were  to  treat  them  as  tributaries.  In  this  manner 
were  they  to  behave  to  them,  in  cafe  of  a  fubmiffion.  But  if  they 
flood  on  their  defence,  and  put  the  iflue  of  the  fiege  upon  their  con- 
dud  and  valour ;  in  that  event,  they  were  to  fmite  every  male  thereof 
with  the  edge  of  the  fword ;  but  the.  women  and  little  ones,  and  tht 
^ttle,  and  all  that  was  in  the  city,  even  ail  the  fpoil  thereof,  lays  be, 
imcu  (halt  take  unto  thyfeif. 

*  W  ith  refped  to  the  cities  which  belonged  to  the  feven  petty  ft:tC3, 
W'hole  country  they  were  to  peliefe,  he  tells  them  they  were  to  behave 
in  a  very  dift'erent  manner,  if  they  liftened  not  to  the  terms  propoicdw 
them.  To  thefe  they  were  to  give  no  quarter ;  all,  without  exception, 
were  to  be  cutoff.  And  thereafon  feems  to  be,  becauie,  difeoverieg 
by  fuch  condud  (I  mean,  a  refufal  of  the  overtures  of  peace)  the  mef 
beflile  difpofition  to  Ifrael,  they  had  the  greateft  reaion  to  dread  ever) 
poffiblc  hurt  from  them  ;  and  therefore  were  called  upon,  by  a  jric- 
cipje  of  fclf- prefer vadon,  as  well  as  cf  religion  and  found  policy, 
provide  for  their  ortn  fafety  by  deftroy ing  thofe  who  ^er«  implacable 
fmemies  to  it. 
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«  From’this  account  of  the  matter  it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  in 
cafe  of  an  abfolute  refufal  of  the  terms  offered  to  them,  and  the  re- 
dudion  of  their  cities  by  ftorm,  that  the  Ifraelitcs  were  required  to 
deftroy  them  utterly,  .  And,  as  the  command  was  reftrifted  folcly  to 
this  cafe,  would  it  not  feem  to  intimate  that  there  were  other  cafes,  in 
which  their  prefervation  was  perfcftly  compatible  with  the  regard  they 
owed  to  the  divine  command  ?  The  danger  which  Ifrael  had  to  dread 
,  from  incorporating  with  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  feven  nations,  or  al- 
1  lowing  them  to  dwell  among  them,  while  they  remained  obllinateiy 
attached  to  idolatry,  was,  that  they  might  be  foon  infefted  with  it  ; 
but  if  they  renounced  their  idolatry,  and  the  abominable  praftices  into 
which  it  led,  as*  the  danger  from  them  would  then  ceafe,  fo  there  is 
I  nothing  in  the  divine  command  that  made  an  excifion,  in  that  cafe, 

[j  necelTary.’ 

p  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  work,  the  author  treats  of  the 
j  duration  of  the  Mofaic  economy;  fliewing  that  it  was  never 
!j  intended  to  be  more  than  temporary  ;  and  that  it  was  de- 
j  figned  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  reception  of  the  Chriftiin 
i  religion*  The  third  part  is  employed  in  proving  that  the 
i  golpel  is  the  laft  difpenfation  of  God’s  grace  to  mankind,  in 
I  the  w’ay  of  religious  dilcovery.  And  the  fourth  contains 
I  fome  general  corollaries  from  the  preceding  parts  of  the  in- 
ij  velligation.  The  principal  conclufions  inferred  by  the  au- 
jthor  are,  that  the  preceding  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  the 
ij  divii^  grace  to  mankind  exhibits,  to  the  devout  and  contem- 
jplative,  the  richeft  fund  of  moral  inftruftion ;  that  the 
^Jewifh  religion  is  worthy  of  God  for  its  author,  and  waa 
•Iperfedlly  liiited  to  the  purpofes  of  its  inllitution,  the  genius 

I  the  people,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  times  for  which 
was  principally  intended ;  that,  if  we  would  rightly  un- 
rftand  the  New  Teftament,  vve  mull  accurately  lludy  the 
Id  ;  and  that  a  ferious  review  of  the  fubjedl  of  this  inquiry 
ill  enable  us  to  adduce  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  both  of 
e  Jevvifh  and  of  the  Chriilian  religion. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  in  juftice  to  Dr.  Shaw,  that  he 
s  invelligated  his  fubjeft  with  great  p.recifion.  He  dil- 
ays,  in  a  clear  light,  the  principles  on  which  the  Jewifh 
(penlation  was  founded;  illuftrating,  at  the  lame  time, 
e  probable  final  caufes  of  the  divine  protection  of  that 
oplc,  by  arguments  drawn  from  philofophy  and  the  moral 
'vernment  of  the  world.  Though,  with  relpeCl  to  the 
iginal  predileClion  of  the  Deity  for  the  defeendants  of 
Graham,  he  is  obliged  to  abandon  an  inquiry  inlcrutable 
human  penetration,  yet  he  vindicates  the  conduft  of 
ovidence  with  a  rational  perfuafion  of  its  reClitude,  and 
inces,  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Jevvifli  difpenfation, 
c  evident  tra^s  of  divine  wifdom.  On  the  whole,  we 
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think  the  work  will  afford  much  latisfadlion'  to  candij 
readers ;  and  that  even  the  Iceptic,  if  any  fuch  fhoulcl  pe- 
rule  it,  will  rile  from  the  lalutary  labour  with  more  reve* 
rential  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the  facred  feriptures,  ani 
of  the  aptitude  of  the  Molaic  economy  for  preparing  the 
way  to  true  religion,  and  thereby  eftablilhing  the  moft  elTcn* 
tial  intcrefts  of  mankind. 


Art.  IV.  Mary  Slyecn  of  Scots  vindicated.  By  John  Whit¬ 
aker^  B.  D.  Authr  of  the  Hijiory  of  Manchefter\  and  KeRii 
of  Ruan-LanyhornCf  Cornwall.  8vo.  3  vols.  i8s.  boards. 
Murray,  London  ;  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1787. 


[  Concluded  from  our  laji.  ] 


^T'HE  letters,  fbnnets,  and  contrafts,  alcribed  to  tliei 
^  Scottilh  queen,  form  the  hinge  on  which  this  long-^ 
agitated  controverfy  chiefly  turns.  According  as  we  receive 
thefe  as  authentic,  or  reject  them  as  Ipurious,  our  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary,  will  be  linallj 
cftablilhed. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  a  candid  and  unprejudiceo 
reader  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  letters  is,  the  very  critical  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  they  made  their  appearance.  The  confeder¬ 
ated  lords  role  in  rebellion  againlt  their  Ibvereign  on  the! 
10th  of  June  1567.  On  the  15th  they  appeared  in  arnn 
againlt  her  on  Carberrie-Hill.  On  the  i6th  they  condemned 
her  to  prifon,  and  fent  her  to  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin.  k 
they  had  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities  againlt  their  queen, 
they  pretended  to  have  difeovered  on  the  20th  a  calket, 
containing  her  letters  to  Bothwell.  This,  however,  al 
though  the  only  circumftance  which  could  vindicate  thel 
conduft,  they  kept  a  profound  lecret  till  the  4th  of  DeceiiK 
her  following.  If  the  dilcovery  of  the  letters  on  the  2Cth 
had  been  real,  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  queen 
would  have  been  complete ;  they  w^ould  not  have  delayed 
one  moment  to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  was  at  once  an 
evidence  of  the  queen’s  guilt,  and  an  apology* for  their  o\va| 
conduA.  From  the  20th  of  June  to, the  4rh  of  December 
many  tranlaAions  and  events  of  the  higheft  importance  had 
taken  place;  and  the  moft  powerful  motives  that  influen^^ 
mankind  had  called  upon  them  to  publilh.  their,  difeovery 
They  yet  made  no  pr(^uftion  of  the  papers,  and  ventur^^ 
not  ro  appeal  to  them.  An  ambaffador  arrived  from  Fran^- 
to  inquire  Into  their  rebdlion,  and  the  imprifonment  otthf 

queen; 
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queen  ;  yet  they  apologized  not  for  their  conduct  by  com- 
iinunicating  to  him  the  contents  of  the  cafket.'  ^  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  was  lent  to  Scotland  by  Elizabeth,  with  in- 
[Iruftions  to  adl  with  Mary  as  well  as  with  her  enemies.  In 
laboured  manifeftoon  the  Ibbjeft  of  their  rebellion,  which 
hey  delivered  to  him  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  they  ex- 
relsly  reprefent  the  queen  as  free  from  any  concern  in  the 
eath  of  her  hulband.  They  diredly  acknowledge  that  the 
Icrimes  of  Bothw^ell  had  put  arms  into  their  hands;  that  he 
fiad  accomplilhed  the  murder  in  order  that  he  might  compel 
|the  queen  to  marry  him.  They  exprefs  it  as  their  firm  per- 
Nuafion  that  he  had  meditated  to  take  aw^ay  her  life,  as  wxll 
;  as  that  of  the  prince  her  fon.  What  refted  fo  Bothwell,*' 
||aid  they,  ‘‘  to  finifh  the  work  begun,  and  to  accomplifli 
^  the  whole  delire  of  his  ambitious  heart,  but  to  fend  the 
Ion  alter  the  father,  and  to  make  the  queen  alfo  to  drink 
of  the  lame  cup,  to  the  end  that  he  might  inveft  himldf 
^  with  the  crown  of  the  realm  Thele  are  pofitive  and 
[fi^finitive  declarations,  and  exprelsly  contradid  the  authen- 
|iicity  of  the  letters.  In  a  regular  and  formal  deed,  which 
|they  illued  on  the  21ft  day  of  July,  they  pofitively  aflert 
phat  Bothwell,  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  aflaulted  the 
Iperlbn  of  the  queen,  took  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  and,  keep¬ 
ing  her  in  bondage,  conftrained  her  to  marry  himf.  If  the 
ftonfpirators  had  been  poflefled  of  the  letters  upon  the  20th 
l^f  June,  and  confidered  the  queen  as  accellary  to  the  murder 

IpKdth  a  view  to  the  marriage,  they  could  not  poffibly,  in  a 
||>ofterior  day  of  that  month,  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
^ave  deferibed  her  as  under  bondage,  as  innocent  and  ra- 
fhed,  as  compelled  to  marry,  in  danger  of  her  life,  in  con- 
aint,  and  in  captivity. 

But  when  the  Earl  of  Murray  affumed  the  regency,  it  was 
►folutely  necell'ary  that  the  confederated  lords  Ihould  at- 
mptto  vindicate  their  conduft  towards  their  fovereign,  in 
rowing  her  into  prilbn,  and  compelling  her  to  refign  her 
own.  From  their  being  poflefled  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ent  they  could  manage  their  vindication  to  the  greater 
Ivantage.  Accordingly,  in  a  privy-council  aifembled  by 
e  Earl  of  Murray  upon  the  fourth  clay  of  Deceml)er,  the 
bel  lords  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  a  party  with  the 
ir\  of  Bothwell  in  the  king’s  murder  ;  and  that  this  mnr- 
r  had  been  committed  wdth  a  viewr  to  their  marriage.  To 
pport  this  conclulion  they  appealed  to  the  letters  which 
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(he  had  written  to  him  ;  impute  to  thefc  letter?  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  guilt ;  and  mention  them  as  the  chief  and  jufti- 
fying  caufes  of  their  rebellion.  But,  according  to  their  own 
account,  the.  letters  were  not  dilcovered  till  the  20th  of 
June.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  they 
were  in  arms  in  the  month  of  May.  In  confequence  of 
their  order,  the  queen  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Loch- 
leven’ou  the  i6th  day  of  June.  The  letters,  therefore,  could 
not  poilibly  give  rile  to  events  that  were  prior  to  their  dif- 
covery.  This  aft  of  council,  a  lolemn  deed  of  their  own, 
is  therefore  an  exprefs  evidence  againft  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters.  They  firft  rebelled,  and  then  they  found  cauks 
of  rebellion ;  or,  to  life  their  own  language,  ‘‘  they  could 
find  no  other  -way  or  moyen  of  vindicating  their  own 
conduft  but  by  producing  the  letters,”- — which  they  had 
forged  for  the  occalion. 

The  ftory  of  the.  difeovery  of  the  cafket  contains  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  admitted  into  true  hiftory, 
The  Lari  of  Bothwell  was  accufed  of  the  murder  of  the 
king,  '^rhe  papers  inclofed  in  the  caiket  contained  manifell 
proofs  of  his  guilt;  and  it  was  evidently  his  intereft  to  de- 
uroy  them.  I'he  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  entirely  at  hii 
command;  Sir  James  Balfour  was  his  deputy,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  caftle.  After  his  marriage  with  the  queen 
many  of  the  nobility  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he  knew  that 
if  they  Ihculd  pollels  thcmfelves  of  thefc  papers,  his  deflruc- 
tlon  was  inevitable.  From  his  marriage  till  the  fifth  of  lunei 
it  was  in  bis  power  to  have  deftroyed  them  ;  and  if  they  had 
really  exifted,  it  was  impoflible  that  he  could  have  negle£led| 
a  flep  fb  ncceffary,  not  only  for  his  own  fecurity  and  re¬ 
putation,  but  for  thofe  of  the  queen.  He  is  reprefented  as 
totally  indifferent  about  them  till  his  army  had  left  him; 
till  the  queen  was  condemned  to  captivity ;  till  he  had  re- 
folved  to  effe^fuate  his  efcape ;  and  when,  from  the 
treachery  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  it  was  impoffible  he  couH 
recover  tliem.  Thefe  inconfiftencies  are  palpable  and 
glaring.  .  ' 

When  wc  come  to  examine  the  letters  themfelves,  proofs 
of  their  forgery  a  rife  at  every  ffep.  They  contained  plai” 
infinuations  of  murder,  and  direft  accufations  of  adultery; 
and  yet  they  are  fent  without  the  guard  of  a  feal.  Mary  ftijl 
retained  her  own  leal  in  her  polTeffion.  Accordingly  thele 
letters,  though  containing  the  molt  criminal  matter,  are 
fuppoled  to  be  fent  open,  are  neither  attefted  by  her  Tea) 
the  bottom,  nor  fecufed  by  her  leal  on  the  outfide.  As  the 
letters  wanted  the  fanftion  of  a  leal,  lb  they  had  neither 
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w-  i  I  Jkhfirlpiicn  nor  fupcrfcription.  This  is  plain  from  a  cdtem-* 
[li.  ’  I  porary  writer.  The  Bifhop  of  Rois,  in  a  memorial  which 
wn  ^  he  prefented  to  Elizabeth  nine  days  after  the  produftion  of 
of  !  the  letters,  fays  thus  of  them :  “  They  are  not  fubfcribed 
ley  “  by  the  alledged  writer  thereof,  nor  fcaled,  nor  figned,  nor 
of '  '  **  yet  direQtd  to  no  man.” 

:h- '  i  Another  remarkable  circiimftance  attending  thefe  letters 
luld !  i  is,  they  wanted  dates.  Not  one  of  the  letters  has  a  date  of 
lif.  I  the  year  upon  it,  nor  even  of  the  month.  The  fecond  only 
An,  1  has  the  date  of  the  day  and  place ;  it  carries  thefe  words  at 
!  of  ^  the  bottom  of  it,  “  From  Glafgow  this  Saturday  in  the 
uks  1  Morning.”  The  omiflion  of  thefe  natural  and  continual 
juld  I  ^idjundis  of  a  letter  throws  a  llrong  colouring  of  fufpicioa 
)\vn  \  pver  the  whole, 

had  1  From  the  firft  appearance  of  the  letters  to  their  fubft- 
•  quent  produftions,  they  were  not  only  varying  in  their 
too  i  I'ubftance  or  form,  but  alfo  changing  in  their  7iumhcr.  I'h'e 
ory.  writings  are  reported,  by  the  rebels  themfelves,  to  have  beca 

(he  all  found  together,  at  one  time,  and  in  one  place.  The  let- 

itell  I  were  all  that  they  pretended  at  firlt  to  have  found  againlt 
de.  I  her.  The  aft  of  council,  and  the  aft  of  parliament,  men- 
hii  I  only  her .  privy  letters”  as  the  groundwork  for  the 
ojy^.  5  ientence  of  murder  againft  her.  For  cnc  whole  year  they 
ueen  \  ptetenJed  not  to  lind  any  thing  in  the  box,  except  letters, 

]  Yet,  with  an  aftonifhing  audacity,  fifteen  months  after  the 
I  firft  difeovery  of  the  calkct,  they  produced  from  it  a  eollecr 
|une  1  fonnets^  or  love  ballads.  Thefe,  accordingly,  they 

hsd  I  produced  at  Weltminfter,  with  a  view  of  (hewing,  in  con- 
ifted  I  with  the  letters,  her  inordinate  love  to  Bothwell.  Nor 

I  re-  j  the  fonnets  all  the  additions  that  were  then  made  to 

‘d  as  I  original  evidence.  They  pretended  to  find  marriagi 
lini;  I  betvvecHi  Bothwell  and  Mary.  The  Ibnnets  and 

i  re-  I  (he  contrafts  now  made  their  appearance. for  the  firll  time. 

(he  I  Never  noticed  in  the  aft  of  council,  nor  in  the  aft  of  par- 
could  I  liament,  they  are  equally  unnoticed  by  Murray  in  his  ad- 
aiid  I  to  Elizabeth.  They  are  firll  mentioned  by  Murray 
I  when  he  was  preparing  to  let  oft'  for  York.  I'hele  con- 
roofi  i  trafts  are  faid  to  be  two  in  number.  The  fmaller  and  un¬ 
plain  dated  contraft  is  exprelily  averred  by  the  commiflioners  at 
tery;  I  Yoik^  and  by  Murray  himlelt,  to  have  been*  written  by 
\j  ftill  :  ^he  queen’s  own  hand while  the  other  is  aflerted  to  “  have 
thelt  j  heeny?^zcd  with  the  queen's  hand,  and  allb  withBothwell’s, 
are  ;  ^^t  written  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly.”  We  have  here  the 
>al  at-  direft  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  forgery.  This 

s  tb«  I  contraft,  from.  Ibme  extraordinary  but  unknown  cir- 
fitbet’  i  Cuimlances  in  its.  hiftory,  is  the  only  one  of  all  thefe 
7>//V^  i  H  4.  writings 
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writings  attributed  to  Mary  that  was  left  at  London,  in  ike 
original^  by  the  rebels  ;  and,  what  is  more  furprizing  ftill,  is 
the  only  one  of  all  thefe  writings  that  remains  in  the  original 
at  prefent ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cotton  library.  From 
that  original  it  was  publifhed  by  Mr.Goodall;  and,  from 
the  mod  undoubted  evidence,  it  is  not  ivritten  hy  the  queens 
hand.  This  is  a  full  proof  of  the  general  forgery,  addreffed 
to  the  fenfes.  The  lubfeription  is  alfo  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  contraft  itfelf,  and  totally  different  from  the  hand 
of  Mary,.  And,  what  crowns  the  whole,  the  contraft  itfelf, 
which  IS  afferted  by  Murray  and  the  commiffioners  to  have 
been  written  with  the  queen’s  own  hand,  is  actually  written 
in  one  totally  different,  in  the  formal  hand  of  a  lawyer, 
So  grofs  and  palpable  a  proof  of  forgery  in  one  in- 
ftance,  blafts  the  credit  and  deftroys  the  effeft  of  the 
w^hole. 

Befide  the  addition  of  fonnets  and  contrafts,  the  letters 
themCelves  were  varied  in  their  number.  Five  were  the 
whole  number  prefented  at  York  and  at  Weftminfter ;  yet 
eight  were  puhlilhed  afterwards,  and  produced  by  Murray. 
They  then  rofe  to  ten,  and  afterwards  to  eighteen.  The 
progrefs  of  FalftafF’s  green  men  was  not  more  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  the  language  of  the  letters  was 
alfo  changed.  When  they  were  prefented  to  the  council  in 
Scotland,^ and  produced  before  the  parliament,  they  were 
compofed  in  the  language  of  the  illand.  For  fix  whole 
months  alter  the  box  and  its  treafures  had  been  intercepted 
by  the  rebels,  they  were  in  the  Scottifh  language.  Nor 
would  there  ever  have  been  any  change  in  this  particular  if 
Mary  had  not  elcaped  from  Lochlevin ;  if,  with  a  generons 
confidence  that  never  was  the  portion  of  guilt,  the  had  not 
thrown  herlelf  upon  the  compaffion,  the  honour,  and  the 
friendfhip  of  Flizabeth.  To  the  anxious,  fufpicious,  and 
guilty  heart  of  Murray  it  foon  occurred  that  letters  unfeahdj 
and  wr  tten  in  the  common  language  of  the  country,  might 
indeed,  by  the  impreflion  of  that  llrong  conviftion  which 
employed  to  enforce  them  in  Scotland,  be  admitted  as 
evidences  of  adultery  and  murder  there,  but  would  be  re- 
lifted  as  abfolutely  incredible  in  England,  where  fuch  a 
convidion  could  not  be  employed,  and  fuch  an  impreflion 
would  not  be  made.  I'he  letters  were  therefore  to  be  new 
formed,  and  to  appear  for  the  future  in  French.  I'hey  were 
ftnt  up  to  London  in  their  native  drefs.  Our  fervanr, 
‘‘  Mr. John  Wood,”  according  to  Murray’s  expreflion,  “  ha? 
the  copies  of  the  fame  letters  in  our  lantma^ei^  They 
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conrinued  to  be  Scotch  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  poflerior 
to  the  difcovery  of  them*.  To  avoid  the  improbability 
and  abfurdity  of  letters  containing  the  moft  criminal  matter 
being  fent  opcriy  and  in  the  common  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Murray  fell  into  a  greater  abfurdity.  In  his  difpatch 
of  the  22d  of  June  he  fays  that  Mr.  John  Wood  has  copies 

of  the  fame  letters  tranjlated  into  our  language"^  This  is 
certainly  the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  human  wickednels  as  well  as 
abfurdity.  7'he  rebels  fend  a  tranjlation  of  the  letters  to 
prove  a  horrible  imputation  upon  their  queen,  when  they 
profefs  to  have  the  originals.  They  fend  letters  to  Elizabeth 
that  pretend  to  be  the  handivriting  of  Mary  ;  and  that  from 
her  handwriting  and  her  words  are  to  be  fubftantiated  a 
charge  of  murder  againft  her,  and  yet  fend  them  in  a  diffe^ 
rent  handivriting,  and  in  a  different  language.  Such  bungr 
ling  artificers  of  fraud  would  have  been  hanged  at  the  01^ 
Jewry  f. 

Having  examined  the  external  evidence  for  the  forgery 
of  the  letters,  contradts,  and  fonnets,  Mr.  Whitaker  prpr 
ceeds  to  conlider  the  internal.  In  order  to  this  he  preients 
the  reader  with  a  copy  of  the  letters  and  fbnnets  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  they  were  publifhed ;  and  fubjoins  a  variety 
of  remarks,  pointing  out  the  numerous  fignatures  of  forgery 
which  they  contain.  In  a  variety  of  pointed  and  ingenious 
oblcrvations  he  expofes  their  contradiftion  to  fadls,  their 
repugnances  to  common  fenfe,  their  ihconfillence  with 
chronology,  and  their  violent  oppofitions  to  each  other. 
One  argument,  which  he  jull  ftarts,  might  have  been  profe«»- 
cuted  at  greater  length,  the  vulgar  and  defpicable  Ityle  in 
which  they  are  written.  Mary,  who  polfelfed  all  the  acr 
complifliments  of  her  own  fex,  and  many  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  ours,  excelled  in  epiftolary  writing.  In  thofe  of 
her  letters  w’hich  u^e  know  to  be  authentic,  we  difeover  the 
elegance  of  a  vyoman,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen  ;  but  in 
the  fabrications  before  us  we  difeover  nothing  but  the 
meaneft  palfions  of  the  fex,  exprefTcd  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
groffell  plebeian.  The  forgers  of  thefe  epiftles  knew  npt 
how  to  paint  a  queen  in  love  with  one  of  her  fubjerts, 
T  hey  reprefent  her  as  afting  with  all  the  fneakijig  humility 


If  *  Whitaker,  Vol.  I.  p  457. 

^  I  t  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Mary,  corfefs  that  th< 
French  copy  of  the  letters  is  tranflated  from  the  Latin.  T  his  is  giving 
y  up  the  controverly.  Whytranllate  them  into  French  if  they  were  on- 
®  ginaUj  ^written  in  that  language?  ...  .  .  .  j 
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of  a  cottager  to  a  peer,  and  give  her  the  loweft  tone  of 
vulgarity  in  love.  A  few  inllances  will  fuffice :  “  The 
“  devil  linder  us,”  the  is  made  to  exclaim ;  “  and  God  knit 
us  together  for  ever,  for  the  mailt  faithful  coupill  that 
ever  he  united  :  this  is  my  faith ;  I  will  die  in  it.”  In 
another  place  Ihe  lays,  “  I  am  very  glad  to  write  unto  you 
**  when  the  reft  are  Heeping,  fince  1  cannot  fleep  as  they 
do,  and  as  I  "ivotild^deftre ;  that  is,  in  your  arms,  my  dear 
**  love.” — “  VV^ary  it  mot  this  pocky  man  be  [her  hufband], 
**  for  without  him  I  lliould  have  a  far  pkafanter  fuhjcB  tt 
difccurfe  upon." — “  Seeing  to  obey  you,  my  dear  love,  1 
**  Ipare  neither  honour.,  nor  confcicnce,  hazard,  nor  greatneh 
w'hatloever,  take  it,  I  pray  you,  in  good  part,  as  from  the 
moll  faithful  lover  that  ever  you  had,  or  ever  fhall  have.” 
"Whoever  can  impute  fuch  coarlenefs  and  vulgarity  of  vice  to 
the  elegant  and  accomplifhed  Mary,  may  believe  any  thing 
that  he  pleafes.  What  heightens  the  ablurdity,  thefe  letters, 
that  exprefs  the  violent  affeftion  of  the  queen  for  her  adul 
terer,  and  this  contempt  and  hatred  of  her  hulband,  were 
fent  unfcalcd,  hy  different  melTengers,  who  had  accefs  to  know 
and  to  report  their  contents ! 

Mr.  Whitaker’s  concluding  reflexions  are  eloquent  and 
convincing. 

*  Having  now.  attended  the  fonnets,  contrafls,  and  letters,  througb 
.all  thicir  difcerDible  varieties  of  fortune,  let  us  juH  perform  the  i&il 
cffices  to  them,  and  fee  them  quietly  interred  in  the  grave  of  time. 

•  On  their  flight  from  London  in  January  1 569,  they  and  their  con 
taining  coffer  accompanied  Murray  into  Scotland.  In  his  cuftody  they 
ftill  continued.  By  his  formal  receipt  in  privy-council  indeed,  upon  ' 
the  1 6th  of  September  before,  he  upoun  his  honour  faythfullie  pro-  ’ 
xnittis,  that  the  faidd  haill  letteris  and  writtingisTal  be  alwayis  readie 

and  furtheumand  to  the — Erie  of  Morton,”  who  pretended  to  take 
'them  from  Dalglcifh,  &Ct  But,  though  he  promifed,  he  did  not  per-  ^ 
form.  Yet  let  him  not  be  charged  with  any  violation  of  his  honour.  ^ 
A  certain  knight,”  fays  the  clown  in  Shakefpeare,  “  fwore  bf  bis  ' 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  fw^ore  by  his  honour  the  muilard 
wa3  naught :  now,  I’ll  Hand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  ^ 
muftard  was  good,  and  njoas  not  the  knight  forpworn  : — if  you  fvvear  i 
by  that  that  is  not,  you  arc  not  forlworn ;  no  more  was  this  knight  ^ 
fwcaring  by  his  lionour,  for  he  never  had  any,  or,  if  he  had,  he  had 
livorn  it  away  before  ever  he  faw  thofe  pancakes  or  that  muflard.”  . 
Murray  kept  the  box  and_  its  contents  in  his  own  pofleflion  during 
the  rcil  cf  his  life ;  and  at  the  fudden  and  horrible  termination  01 
his  life,  in  January  1570,  they  pafled  away  into  the  hands  of  his  ler- 
vants.  By  the  negligence  of  the  man  who  knew  them  fo  well,  ar- 
who  had  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of  them>  they  were  left  to  the  care  ot 
mere  fervants.  Under  that  care  they  continued  for  feveral  months- 
Morton  and  Lethington  feem  no(  to  have  taken  the  llighteil  con«rn 
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about  them.  They  knew  them  as  well  as  Murray.  They  therefore 
reglefted  them  as  he  did.  But  Lenox,  who  returned  not  into  Scot¬ 
land  tilt  the  May  following,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the  forgery 
of  them,  very  naturally  confidered  them  in  another  light.  Armed 
with  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  firll  of  a  lieutenant, 
and  then  of  a  regent,  he  wrelled  them  out  of  the  mean  hands  in 
which  they  had  been  left  fo  long;  he  even  ordered  them  to  be 
formally  copied.  He  authenticated  his  copies  by  his  own  fubferip- 
tions,  and  the  fubferiptions  of  his  privy -counfellors ;  and  he  retained 
thefe  In  his  own  poffeflion,  while  the  originals  travelled  up  to  London 
again.  There  another  conference  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth  for 
fettling  the  affairs  of  Mary  ahid  her  kingdom.  It  was  only  one  of 
the  many  engines  of  hypocrify  which,  at  any  fudden  emergency  in 
her  politics,  fhe  direfled  againft  the  unhappy  queen.  Morton  was 
appointed  one  of  the  rebel  commiffioners  for  this  mock  conference ; 
and  he  was*  to  take  the  important  cafket  with  him,  and,  if  there 
flioulid  be  any  occaflon,  to  ufe  the  papers  in  it  againft  Mary.  He  accord- 
ingly  gave  a  formal  receipt  for  them  in  privy  council,  as  Murray  had 
done  before.’  On  January  22,  1571,  he  “  promeift  and  obleifl  him,** 
fays  the  privy-council,  to  bring  agane  and  deliver  the  faid  box  and 
principal  lettcris  to  the  faid  lord  regent,  at  his  returning  from  this 
prefent  legatioun.’*  Thus  equipped,  he  fet  forth ;  thus  equipped,  he 
returned  too.  He  returned  foon  ;  but  he  reftored  not  the  papers  to 
Lenox.  He  aded  juft  as  Murray  had  afted  before  ;  he  kept  them  in 
his  own  pofleffion.  He  kept  them,  even  though  he  was  not  regent 
as  Murray  ivas  ;  and  even  though  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  reltore 
them  to  Lenox  at  his  returning  from  his  prefent  legatioun.”  And 
he  attended  ftill  lefs  than  Murray  to  the  perpetual  prefervation  of 
them. 

By  this  conduft,  firft  adopted  by  Murray  and  then  copied  by 
Morton,  the  pa'pers-vvere  taken  out  erf  that  public  cuftedy  in  which 
they  would  moft  probably  have  been  fafe  to  the  prefent  day,  and 
committed  ^to  that  private,  broken,  and  fortuitous  guardianfhip,  io 
which  they  were  pretty  fare  to  perifh  at  laft.  Neither  Morton  nor 
Murray,  who  knew  them  beft,  chofe  to  depofit  them  among  the 
public  records,  and  fo  fubmit  them  to  public  infpedion.  They 
thought  it  beft  to  retain  them  in  their  own  tuition  ;  and  they  adled 
wifely  in  fo  doing.  When  the  Egyptians  conftrufted  a  magnificent 
temple  to  a  monkey,  had  they  been  prudent  enough  to  forbid  the 
entrance  of  the  profane  into  it,  the  baboon  might  have  pafled  for  a 
god.  The  papers  accordingly  remained  in  Morton’s  poffeffion  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  June  2d,  1581.  'Fhey  were  then  conveyed  pri^ 
vately  and  clandeftinely,  by  the  baftard  fons  of  Morton,  10  one  of 
the  original  confpirators  with  him  againft  Mary  ;  even  to  that  Lord 
Ruthvea,  now  EaH  of  Gowrie,  who  was  heir  to  the  principal  affalTia 
of  Rizzio,  and  who  was  aftually  concerned  himlelf  in  carrying  the 
queen  to  Lochlevin,  They  were  confidered  as  the  facred  palladium 
hf  rebellion ;  as  the  holy  image,  which  was  only  to  be  feen  by  the 
priells  of  anarchy,  and  on  the  keeping  of  which  from  the  genera} 
depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire  of  mifrule.  For  this 
I’eafon  Gowrie  was  unwilling  to  own  that  he  had  ;  he  was  llill 
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inorc  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  He  w'as  urged  by  Elizabeth’s 
amba/Tador  ;  he  was  folidt'ed  by  James^B  prime  minifter.  The  mi- 
niftcr  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  them  ;  the  queen  wanted  to  turn  them 
again  upon  Mary  j  and  Cowrie  would  not  part  with  them  to 
either. 

*  At  this  period  of  their  hiftory  King  James  knew  of  their  exlft- 
encc,  and  of  the  hands  in  which  they  exifted ;  yet  he  never  offered 
to  force  them  away  :  he  left  them  to  continue  there  unmolefted  ;  but 
they  did  not  continue  long  fo ;  that  bufy  period  of  plots  would  not 
fuffer  them.  In  1584  Cowrie  received  the  puhifhmcnt  from  James 
which  he  had  long  merited  from  Mary.  And  the  papers  feem  to  have 
been  then  transferred  to  a  man  who  was  worthy  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  charge,  who  was  nephew'  to  Morton,  and  who  had  been  recently 
a  confpirator  and  a  rebel  with  Cowrie,  the  Earl  of  Angus. 

‘  But  the  neceffary  feafon  of  concealment  muft  now  have  been 
nearly  elapfed.  All  the  great  aflors  upon  the  feene  had  fucceffively 
difappeared  from  it,  and  had  gone  to  lodge  in  the  bofom  of  eternity 
for  that  revifal  of  their  adions  which  Omnilcience  will  execute, 
and  Omnipotence  will  ratify,  in  the  fight  of  ail  the  world.  The 
intcrerts  of  furvivors  were  lefs  engaged  in  the  fpurioufnefs  or  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  papers ;  and  the  care  which  had  incidentally  pre- 
ferved  them  hitherto,  by  taking  pains  to  conceal  them  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  would  now  be  lelaxed.  as  the  reafon  was  removed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  appear  to  have  been  no  longer  tranfmitted  from  one  hard 
to  another}  and,  when  the  affaiTin  or  the  executioner  had  cut  fhort 
the  life  of  their  prefent  proprietor;  to  have  inllantly  migrated  with 
the  foul  of  rebellion  to  fome  other  child  of  eleflion.  At  the  death 
of  Angus  they  refted  peaceably  with  the  Douglafes.  *  The  tranf- 
ferrable  feud  now  fettled  into  an  inheritance ;  and  the  wandering 
palladium  of  Troy  became  ttationary  in  the  forum  of  Rome.  “  I 
find,”  fays  Mr.  Coodall,  “  an  anonymous  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
about  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  affirming,  that  the  box 
and  letters  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  feen  with  the  *Marquis  of 
Douglas.” 

‘  *  Yet,  where  are  they  at  prefent  ?  H/c  labor,  hoc  opus  ejl.  In  the 
recent  days  of  Mr.  Coodall  they  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Hill  in 
the  family  of  Douglas ;  but  they  were  reported  by  others  to  have 
been  feeh  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s.  The  Hamiltons  had  then, 
by  the  termination  of  their  line  in  an  heirefs,  become  Douglafes. 
Yet  the  contradidorinefs  ot  the  report  and  the  fuppofitions  (hews  the 
uncertainty  of  both ;  and  the  non-appearance  of  them  fince  evinces 
both  to  be  falfc.  A  conteft  has  been  fince  maintained  concerning 
them  with  peculiar  vivacity  and  vigour.  The  whole  nation  has 
flood  by,  attentive  to  the  iffue.  The  houfe  of  Hamilton  and  the 
family  of  Douglas  have  interefted  themfelves,  no  doubt,  equally 
with  all  the  reading  and  hiflorical  part  of  the  nation,  and  muil 
hax’t*  produced  the  papers  if  they  had  them  in  their  own  pofleffion. 
Mo  longer  employed  in  the  turbulence  of  war,  the  Douglafes  and 
the  Hamiltons  have  leifure  to  fuperintend  the  contefls  of  literature) 
to  coViliccr  them  as  equally  important  now  with  an  inroad  or  an  in* 
lurretiion  formerly,  and  to  be  as  ready  as  ever  to  mingle  in 
•.  j  ^  fiay. 
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fray«  Indeed  the  papers  are  too  fingular  in  their  nature^  and  too 
diltingni^hed  in  their  hiftory,  not  to  be  known  wherever  they  arc 
found.  And  the  cafket,  in  which  they  were  originally  repofited, 
and  with  which,  in  all  probability,  they  have  always  travelled,  be¬ 
ing  ane  fmall  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute  lang,’’  and  **  being 
garnifehit  in  findrie  places  with  the  Romane  letter  F 'under  anc 
Klngis  crowne;”  is  an  object  impoflible  to  lie  unnoticed  in  any 
library. 

«  They  may^  however,  have  been  feparated  from  their  original 
vehicle.  I'hey  may  alfo  be  kept  concealed  by  that  fpirit  of  party 
which  originally  withheld  them  in  England  and  in  Scotland  from 
the  eye  of  examination,  and  of  which  the  ghoft  is  feen  to  haunt 
us  ftill  at  times.  But  we  need  not  be  anxious  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  their  fate  has  been  already  pronounced ;  they  are  proved 
to  be  forgeries  by  all  .the  polTible  modes  of  trying  them.  The  in- 
ternal,  the  external  evidence;  their  variations  in  fubftance,  their 
variations  in  form,  their  variations  in  words,  and  their  variations 
even  in  language;  the  hiftory  of  the  rebel  condudl,  the  hiftory  of 
Elizabeth’s  proceedings  at  the  conferences  in  England  concerning 
them ;  their  contradictions  to  fa^ls,  their  repugnances  to  common- 
fenfe,  their  inconfiftences  with  all  chronology,  and  their  violent  op- 
pofitions  to  themfelves  and  to  each  others  all  fhew  them  to  be 
forgeries,  with  an  accumulative  weight  of  teftimony.  And,  in  this 
ftate  of  the  papers,  what  purpofe  could  the  appearance  of  the  origi. 
nals  ferve  ?  Mr.  Hume  indeed,  and  Dr.  Robertfon,  but  the  latter 
more  faintly  than  the  former,  have  been  weak  enough  to  infmuate 
that  they  were  deftroyed  by  King  James ;  as  if  thofe,  who  always 
kept  back  the  originals  from  view,  were  not  the  only  perfons  likely 
to  deftroy  them  !  as  if,  at  their  frft  appearance,  the  papers  had  not 
lhamefully  fkulke'd  from  infpeftion  awhile,  and  infamoufly  fled  away 
at  laft  to  avoid  it;  and,  as  if  they  would  venture  to  be  more  bold  and 
daring  at  their  fecond  appearance.  Elizabeth  probably  was  alfo  weak 
enough  to  think  the  fame  when  fhe  endeavoured  to  recover  the  fugi¬ 
tive  pieces  that  flie  had  fo  readily  difmiffed  before.  And  (he  and  our 
two  hiftorians  were  influenced  undoubtedly  to  think  fo  from  the  fame 
principle  operating  more  or  lefs  vigoroufly  in  all;  from  their eagernefs 
to  ftrike,  their  inability  to  wound,  and  their  prompenefs  to  catch  at 
any  void  of  hope  that  feemed  to  proir.ife  a  more  decifive  blow.  But, 
were  the  originals  before  the  public  at  prefent,  they  could  not  recall 
the  profeription'  that  has  gone  out  againft  them  and  the  copies. 
They  might  aid  the  arguments  for  it ;  but  they  could  not  weakea 
them ;  they  might  add  one  more  reafon,  to  the  many  already  adduced, 
againft  the  papers ;  and  prove  to  thofe  who  were  critics  in  the  hand^ 
writing  of  Mary,  that  they  were  not  written  by  her.  This  I  doubt 
not  but  they  would  prove.  The  fteady  rcfufal  of  Elizabeth  to  let 
them  be  feen,  and  the  repeated  hints  in  the  letters  themfelves  of 
their ^bcing  badly  penned,  very  plainly  concur  in  (hewing  they  would. 
And  the  only  one  of  thefe  papers  which  is  known  to  exift  in, the  origin^ 
at  prefent,  the  firft  contraft,  has  done  fo  aheady  for  itfelf.  But  then, 
this  evidence  would  form  a  very  fmall  addition  to  the  general-  teiS- 
mony.  From  its  nature  it  muft  be  con^ned  to  a  few ;  and  in  the 
t  *  mean 
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lid  Maij  $uetn  of  Scots  vindicated. 

mean  time  the  other  evidences  are  addreffed  to  the  underflandings  cfj 
all,  mult  be  felt  in  the  convidtions  of  ail,  and  will  be  acknowledged! 
by  the  tongues  of  all.  I 

‘  The  comet,  that  gleamed  fo  formidable  to  the  eyes  of  our  fa.  I 
thers  in  i68z,  and  fpeedily  (hot  back  into  thofe  wilds,  of  fpace  fron^l 
which  it  had  come  forward  to  their  fight,  was  long  expedled  to  ap¬ 
pear  again.  Some  were  even  credulous  enough  to  fuppofe  that  it 
would  then  do  what  it  had  not  done  before,  that  it  would  then  come 
xnuch  nearer  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  w'ould  then  fet 
fire  to  the  world.  It  accordingly  appeared,  as  are  told,  about 
feven-and-twenty  years  ego.  Sut  how  different  was  the  real  from 
the  threatened  appearance;  and  even  how  much  feebler  was  its  fecoad 
afpedt  than  its  frit !  It  was  no  longer  a  meteor, 

——that  from  its  horrid  hair 
Shook  pellilence  and  war. 

it  no  longer  carried  an  awful  terror  with  it  as  it  failed  with  its  long| 
train  of  Hames  over  the  heads  of  the  gazing  nations.  The  mighty^ 
comet  was  fhrunk  up  into  a  petty  dar.  The  vaft  orb,  that  wasco^ 
fwallow  up  the  earth  in  its  fires,  could  only  be  fien  by  a  ielefcofe,  Aftro- 
Bomers  furveyed  it  with  fome  attention;  but,  to  the  relt  of  mankind, 
it  W'as.  an  in^ijible  point  of  light.  And  the  generality  of  the  world, 
therefore,  very  naturally  agreed  to  laugh  at  the  comet,  the  fuppofers, 
and  the  furveyors,  all  united  together.' 

There  are  fome  curious  and  ftriking  fads  produced  by! 
Mr.  Whitaker  in  thele  volumes.  In  1720  a  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Buchanan  appeared  at  London  with  another  let 
of  Mary’s  letters.  Thele  were  eleven  in  number,  all  written | 
to  Bothwell,  and  found  in  his  fecretary’s  clofet  lince  his| 
death*.  Yet,  as  there  was  no  Elizabeih  to  lend  her  bold! 
fandion  to  thefe  forgeries,  they  lunk  at  once  under  their 
own  weight  of  impolition,  and  “  dropped  dead-born  from 
««  the  prcls/^ 

In  the  bond  fubferibed  by  the  Scottifh  nobility,  recom¬ 
mending  Bothwell  to  Mary  as  a  hufband,.  the  greater  part 
of  the  fubfcribers  were  proteftants,  and  adherents  to  Murray; 
and  Murray* s  own  name  z^^tzxsfirjl  in  the  lift ! 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  perfccutcd  Mary  from  the  time 
that  flie  left  France  till  her  laft  hour,*  fprmed  a  plan  cl 
poifoning  her  infant  fon  ;  and  even,  according  to  Dr.  Kobert- 
Ibn,  incited  CJowrie’s  confpiracy,  in  order  to  get  him  imo 
her  poffeflion,  and  imprilbn  him  for  life  !  Thele  traits  in 
the  charafters  of  Murray  and  Elizabeth  prepare  us  tor  all 
the  infernal  machinations  which  they  pradifed  againft  the 
unfortunate  Mary. 

•  Keith,  p,  367, 
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I  In  hlftorical  controverfy  Mr.  Whitaker  is  eminently  ih- 
lEcnious  and  acute,  and  combats,  as  Cicero  lay#,  fortilus 
I  ctcuc  fulgentihus  armis.  If  his  liyle  be  not  at  all  times 
I  courtly  and  polite,  it  is  energetic  and  poignant;  and  he 

1'  prefers  the  joriiter  in  re  to  the  fuaviter  in  modo.  Con- 
Icious  of  the  redlitude  of  his  own  intentions,  and  of  the 
pains  and  labour  he  has  taken  to  expifeate  truth,  he  aflerts 
the  noble  privilege  of  veracity  ;  and,  inattentive  to  artificial 
diflinflioris,  calls  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and  folly,  by 
their  proper  names.  Perhaps  he  errs  in  confidering  Dr.  Ro- 
4bertfon  as  determinedly  inimical  to  Mary.  He  attributes  to 
Iherj  indeed,  the  adions  of  a  devil ;  but  when  he  draws  her 
Icharafter,  he  reprefents  her  as  an  angel ;  and  even  when 
the  accufes  her  of  adultery  and  murder,  the  fevereft  epithet 
?which  he  employs  is,  “  that  fhe  was  fometimes  imprudent,” 

^  It  feems  to  be  referved  to  Mr.  Whitaker  to  finilh  hifto- 
Irical  difputcs.  In  the  celebrated  controverfy  concerning  the 
learly  hiltory  and  antiquity  of  the  Britons,  Mr.  Maepherfon, 

this  opponent  at  that  time,  laid  down  his  arms,  and  re¬ 
treated  from  the  field  :  an  example  which  perhaps  Dr.  Ro- 
Ibertfbn  will  imitate  on  the  prefent  occafion. 


IArt.  V.  An  EJfay,  contahiing  a  few  StriSlures  on  the  Union 
i  of  Scotland  xvith  England ;  and  on  the  prefent  Situation  of 
I  Ireland.  Being  an  Introdu£tim  to  De  Foe's  Hijlory  of  the 
I  Union.  By.  J.  L.  De  Lclme^  Adv,  4to.  3s.  Cd.  fewed. 
I  Stockdale.  London,  1787. 

|T1^ERE  all  nations  united  under  one  juft  and  equitable' 
I  ” '  •  fyftem  of  government'  duly  executed,  the  world,  in 
Icomparifon  of  what  it  is,  would  be  a  paradife ;  for  the  an- 
|tipathies  which  divide  man  againft  man,  ^nd  nation  againlt 
Ination,  are  the  fources  of  more  than  half  of  the  calami- 
Ities  which  afflift  human  life.  The  idea  of  uniting  the  Eu- 
4’'opean  nations  in  one  grand  confederacy,  is  faid,  on  grounds 
jthat  appear  not"  to  want  folidity,  to  have  occurred  to  the 
:|;reat  mind  of  Hefiry  IV.  of  France.  This,  indeed,  would, 
1  have  been  the  juft  completion  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
^  formed,  and  Had  begun  fo  carry  into  execution  when  he 
^^vas  afiaffinated,  for  giving  an  cffeiftual  and  perihaitent 
to  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftiia'. 

-S  confederacies* among  tribes  and  nations  of  mewap- 

^Spear  to  have  been  formed  on  the  fame  ground.*  The  re- 
Mpublic  of  Achaia,  fo  celebrated  in  hillory,  confifted  origi- 
it|l»a!Iy  of  twelve  towns.  The  firll  government  known  amone 
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thefe  had  been,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  that  of  kings; 
but,  in  procels  of  time,  louzed  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
princes,  they  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  united  in  one 
confederacy  for  their  joint  deience  againft  monarchical 
oppreffion.  The  confederacy  among  the  Swifs  Cantons, 
and  thofe  among  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  American 
States,  arofe  in  a  fimilar  manner;  whence  it  is  evident, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  a  very  late  hillorian  that 
although  the  mutual  fympathy  and  afFeftion  of  mankind, 
and  the  advantages  of  living  in  fociety,  have  undoubtedly 
great  influence,  both  in  the  formation  and  prefervation  of 
governments,  yet  there  is  another  principle  of  ftill  greater 
efficacy  in  thefe  matters,  namely  that  of  fear  ;  whether  the 
Tear  of  a  powerful  enemy,  or  that  of  the  majefty  of  God, 
which  retain  men  in  fubordination  to  magiftrates  and  the 
laws  by  the  power  of  religion. 

That  fear  is  the  chief  principle  of  connexion  and  confe¬ 
deration  among  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  is  illuftrated, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  by  the  union  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  by  the  republication  of  De  Foe’s 
hiftory  of  that  tranfaftion  at  this  time,  to  which  M.  De 
Lolme^s  eflay  is  an  introduftion.  For  it  w^as  not  till  the 
Irifh  nation  had  rendered  themfelves  formidable  to  Eng¬ 
land  that  a  permanent  connexion,  on  the  ground  of  fubor¬ 
dination,  was  deemed  imprafticable,  that  the  minds  of  men 
began  to  be  turned  to  the  fubjedl  of  an  incorporating  union 
between  the  two  Britilh  ifles ;  on  this  occafion  M.  De 
Lolme’s  Effay  was  publifhed,  and  I3e  f  oe’s  Hiftory  repub- 
liflied ;  and  whoever  has  ftudied  the  latter  as  accurately, 
and  with  as  much  refleftion,  as  M.’De  Lolme,  will  find 
that  it  was  not  till  after  Scotland  had  repelled  repeated 
invafions  from  England,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  centuries, 
made  many  fevere  retaliations  on  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours;  it  w^as  not  till  the  former  had  fhewn  that 
they  were  not  to  be  fubdued  by  arms ;  and  alfb,  that 
the  greateft  dangers  were  to  be  apprehended,  both  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  if  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  continue 
to  remain  in  a  ftate  of'  political  feparation ;  that  the 
union,  which  had  at  different  periods  been  ,propofed  by 
the  more  powerful  to  the  weaker  kingdom,  w^as  entered 
on  lerioully  by  both  parties,  and,  happily  for  both,  carried 
into  execution. 


^  See  Cunningham’s  Hiftory  of  Great- Britain. 
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M.  De  Lolme  mentions,  in  a  brief  but  diftinft  manner, 
principal  attempts,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  conquer 
ler  filler  kingdom ;  together  with  the  caules,  whether  phy- 
jcal  or  moral,  by  which  thefe  attempts  were  fruftratcd. 
^fter  he  has  deduced  his  narrative  from  Edward  the  Firll  .to 
die  acceflion  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
pngland,  he  fays, 

*  It  may  be  added,  as  a  conclufion,  that  the  Scots  were  able  to 
fie  laft  to  alTert  the  independence  of  their  kingdom.  They  had  not 
pen  loft  any  part  of  their  territory  when  their  wars  with  the  Englifli 
||caine  10  be  terminated.  It  was  rather  the  reverfe;  for  their  king- 
pm  was  advanced  on  this  fide  of  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  king- 

of  Scotland,  which  is  formed  by  the  northern  Fids'  wall,  which 
^ji|ns  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  towards  Glafgow ;  and  they 
||r€  pofiefied,  at  the  epoch  we  mention,  of  three  fourth  parts  of  the 
^^ricory  that  lies  between  that  wall  and  the  fouthern  wall  built  in  the 
»inity  of  Newcaftle  by  Hadrian ;  which  territory  had  more  than 
Mce  been  wholly  in  the  poffelTion  of  the  Englifti.  The  limit  between 
"ti|land  and  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  accefiion  of  James  the 
ran,  as  it  now  does,  in  an  oblique  diredion  acrofs  the  fpacc 
edntained  between  thefe  two  walls,  almoft  reaching,  near  Carlifle,  to 
iht  on  the  fouth.' 

'  By  the  acceflion  of  James  to  the  Englifli  crown  an  end 
put  to  the  bloody  ftruggles  and  contefts  between  the 
Sig  lilh  and  the  Scots.  But,  at  the  lame  time,  other  con- 
Sbverlies  now  arofe  between  the  two  nations,  from  the 
^cumftance  of  the  King  of  England  being  a  Scotchman, . 
Wich  gave  birth  to  many  complaints  and  jealoufies  to 
nations.  Thefe,  together  with  the  principal  caules  of 
t^rference  between  the  Englifli  and  Scotch,  whether  as 
friends  or  foes,  M.  De  Lolme  briefly  relates,  with  pertinent 
coniments ;  and,  having  come  down  to  the  union,  in  the 
of  C^een  Anne,  he  fays, 

*  As  a  conclufion  it  may  be  added,  that  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
was  followed  by  a  circumftance  very  favourable  to  the  full  fet- 

Wicnt  of  that  new  model  of  government  which  was  introduced  by 
A  few  years  after  the  treaty  took  place,  Great-Britain  became 
with  France  and  all  the  world,  and  continued  fo  till  about 
W  year  174c,  that  is,  for  thirty  years  5  two  contefts,  of  fhort  dura- 
with  Spain  excepted.  From  the  year  1740  to  the  year  1775, 

Of  thereabouts,  when  the  American  ftruggles  began,  Great-Britain 
engaged  in  no  foreign  war  but  what  ferved  to  ftrengthen  her  in- 
gal  government,  inllcad  of  w'cakening  it.  This  was  a  fpacc  of 
lixty  yew^fince  th^^unipn  a  Tpace  of  time  long  cnoughj^.  thqygb- 
too  much  fo,  for  rooting  out  fuch  violent  prepofiefiions 
^altcchonsfor  certain  models  of  government  as  arc  chiefly  grounded 
warty. fpirit.' 

v*ng,Rev,.Vo1,X.  Auguft  1787.  ^ 
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M.  De  L^lmc  proceeds  to  make  feveral  oblervations 
the  ftate  of  Ireland;  and  relates,  in  a  concife. manner, 
means  by  which  that  kingdom  came  under  lubjedlion 
England,  Among  other  judicious  obfervatlon^  he  remartj 
lhat 

♦  If  the  Irifli  had  been  united  under  one  Idng,  or  common  lead 
as  the  Scots  were  when  Edward  1.  attempted  the  conquett  of  Scotta 
er  if  the  Eagliih  adventurers  had,  on  their  firlt  landing,  alarmed 
whole  Irilh  nation,  by  loudly  proclaiming  a  dekgn  of  univerfal  iji 
criminate  invafion  and  dominion,  as  the  fame  Edward  the  Firll 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  foon  have  been  overpo 
by  numbers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Englifli  garrifons,  le(t 
Edward  the  Firft  in  Scotland,  were  overpowered  and  driven  om 
the  country.’ 

From  thefe  ftri^lures  the  reader  is  very  forcibly  impre! 
with  a  conviiflion  of  the  truth  of  what  is  iinivcrfaJly  atfim 
by  hiftorianp,  that  King  James  gave  uncommon  atten 
to  the  framing  of  the  ordinances  that  were  made  for 
proper  lettling  of  the  Irifli  colonics.  The  reader  is  i 
llruck  with  the  great  genius  and  learning  which  adorned 
reign  and  the  court  of  King  James. 

The  outlines  of  the  Irifh  hittory,  a&  connected  with 
dependent  on  England,  being  brought  dowm  by  the 
fervant  and  penetrating  author,  he  enters  with  equal  jiiil 
ment,  impartiality,,  and  freedom,  on  the  caufes  by  wt; 
the  Irifli  nation  obtained  their  prelent  freedom  fromt 
commercial  and  political  reftriftion  under  which  they 
formerly  laboured  ;  the  Hveaknefs  of  the  Englifh  gove 
ment,  arifing  from  internal  animolities  and  fadlions  i 
and  rhe  defedlion  of  the  American  provinces'  afterwa 
rhe  volunteer  alTociations ;  the  change  that  took  place 
the  adminiftration  of  England  in  March  1-782 ;  and 
fteps^this  countr^f  began  to  take  for  gratifying  the  polii 
wilhes  of  Ireland..  Here  M.  De  Lolme  abruptly  (lops,  le 
ing  the  reader  to  regret  that  fo*  judicious  and  iagacious 
pblerver  of  the  affairs  of  meir  and  nations  fhould  noth 
brought  his  narrative  and  ftri£tures  to  a  proper  conclaii 
A  continuaticn:is  added>  of  two  fheets  and  an  half,  by? 
ther  hand,  containing  an  account  of  the  efforts  that  ^ 
niade'by  the  Britilh  government  for  uniting  the  lilterki 
doms  in  the  bonds  of  commercial  regulation ;  and  Ibme 
known  fentimeats  refpefting  the  advantages  of  an 
l)etween  Great-Brit-ain  and  Ireland,  cxti^adied  from  Sir 
thew  Decker,  Dean  Tiicker,  and  other  writers. 

We  fhall,  in  the  following  article,  briefly  delineate 
conta'its,  the  objeft,.  and  the  charafter  of  De  EoeV  Hilt' 
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lo  which  M.  Lolmc's  Ellay  is  laid,  by  his  publifher,  to 

be  an  introduAioii. 


kaT.  VI.  The  Hijlor^  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  By  Daniel  Dc  Foe.  IVith  an  appendix  of  Original 
Fapers.  To  which  is  noiv  addedy  a  Life  of  the  celebrated 
jiuthory  and  a  copious  Index.  4to.  il.  10s.  boards,  btock- 
dalc.  London,  1786. 


R.  De  Foe,  in  a  preface,  gives  a  fiiort  abridgment  of 
the  ftate  of  affairs  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  the 
nion  to  the  publication  of  his  work.  In  order  to  under¬ 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  union,  which  he  calls  a  vron^ 
rful  tranfaftion,  he  inquires  into  its  primary  fprings, 
traces  the  feveral  fleps  by  which  Providence  has  led 
e  nations,  as  it  w^ere,  by  the  hand,  and  brought  them,  by 
recolledlion  of  mutual  dilafters,  to  feek  in  Ibme  fhape  an 
ion,  as  the  only  harbpur  in  which  the  fhip  of  Rate  can 
fely  reft.  This  part  of  his  w’ovk  he  entitles,  A  General 
iftory  of  Unions  in  Britain ;  or  of  the  interferences  and 
nnexions  of  the  Scotch  and  Englifh,  whether  hoftile  or 
iiicable;  whether  by  mutual,  temporary  conquefts,  of  by 
\oody  or  by  negociation.  Having  traced  thefe  points,  or 
ps  of  gradual  approximation,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
te  of  affairs  in  both  kingdoms,  previous  to  a  treaty  of 
ioii  ;  he  then  comes  to*  the  final  treaty  that  was  let  on 
t  for  the  purpofe  of  uniting  the  two  Brhifh  nations,  and 
ich  is  properly  called  the  Union:  a  tranfadlion  in  which 
lere  was  a  vaft  variety  of  circumftances,  changes  of  prol- 
fts,  turns  of  management,  and  temporary  expedients 
apted  to  temporary  accidents.  The  zealous  promoters  bf 
e  union  were  oppoled,  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  though 
t  with  equal  fuccels,  by  a  powerful  party,  who  main- 
ned  the  ftruggle  to  the  very  laft  moment  in  which  re- 
ance  was  pradticable.  This  new,  untrodden,  and  intri- 
^  ground,  Mr.  De  Foe  treads  with  cautious,  but  with 
fteps,  and  with  modefty  unites  dignity.  He  was  an  eye 
|tnels  of  the  moft  important  part  'of  the  tranladtions  he 
3tes.  *  He  refided  in  Ediuburgh  during  the  whole  time  of 
“  debates  in  parliament  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  union,  and 
tumults  of  the  people.  He  has  colledted  whatever  it 
s  neceflary  for  him  to  know  with  great  care;  and  was 
nilhed  with  materials  for  his  Hiltory  by  the  bed  hands. 
‘Ough  Mr..De  F  oe  was  in  the  confidence  of  government, 
an  avowed  and  Warm  friend  to  the  union^  yet  in  his 
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Hiftory  (and  this  is  remarkable,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  IharpI? 
in  his  dedications)  he  treats  the  .  enemies  of  that  mealii.i 
with  moderation  and  refpedf.  He  does  jufticc  to  their  ta 
ients  and  virtues,  and  loies  fight  of  their  imperfedlions  ar 
errors  in  contemplating  the  caufes  from  which  they  fprun,' 
He  is  laborious,  diligent,  circumftantial,  and  exaft,  in  re 
lating  and  authenticating  fafts,  which  he  does,  as  if  I 
were  before  a  tribunal  of  juftice,  by  producing  papers  art 
vouchers.  But  he  is  not  a  mere  detailcr  of  fails;  Mr.  h 
Foe  evidently. poffeffed  a  turn,  not  lels  happy  than  firon? 
and  almoft  i‘mj>etu6us,  for  contemplating  and  peiietratiii; 
into  the  affairs  of  nations,  their  internal  policy,  and  thi^ 


relations  to  one  another.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  hi 
tory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  he  has  viewed  wii 
the  eye  of  a  politician;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  whichl 
has  drawn  many  maxims  which  he  applies  to  the  hm 
feenes  before  him.  Though  of  an  ardent  temper,  the  2 
thor  polTefl'es  innate  honefty  of  difpolition.  He  Ipeaks:: 
all  nations,  dalles,  and  combinations  of  men  with  liberal! 
and  candour. 

In  perufing  this  hiftory  we  arc  ftruck  with  the  compa{s(| 
political  talents  which  appeared  in  the  debates  about 
union,  not  only  in  the  Englilh,  but  in  the  Scottilii  parE 
ment.  The  fpeech  of  Lord  Belhaven  is  juftly  celebrati 
in  oppofition  to  the  union.  There  is  one  recorded  byfi 
Foe  in  favour  of  it,  which  is  intitled  to  equal  praile,  thoD? 
conceived  and  delivered  in  the  aquahile  genus  dica 
namely,  that  of  Mr.  Seton,  of  Pitmedden,  one  of  theco 
miflioners  appointed  by  her  majefty  for  treating  concern! 
this  great  event. 


Art.  VII.  Pra£lical  Ohfervations'  on  the  Natural  Hifor^e 
•  Ci*re  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  By  yohn  Hoivardy  Surf 
8vo.  3  vols.  los.  boards.  Baldwin.  London,  178J. 

^  4  , 

XTOST  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body 
in  general,  been  chiefly  treated  by  the  mcml)€rs^ 
that  particular  department,  whether  medical  or  chiriirp^ 
under  which  they  naturally  range;  but;  in  vefpeft  o\f 
venereal  diftemper,  all  diftinflion  of  the  different  profelf  ^ 
appears  to  be  entirely  dilregarded^  and  the  Whole  hoil* 
therapeutics,  phyficians,  lurgeons,  and  apothecaries,  if 
criminately  contend  for  fu'perlof  knowledge  in  the 
tion  of  the  public.  The  dileafe;  indeed,  beings markefl^^ 
external  lymptoms  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe, 
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eem  to  be  moft  properly  comprehended  within  the  province 
)f  the  furgeon.  Confidering,  hov\^ver,  that  the  effedt  of 
he  medicines  employed  in  the  cure  is  generally  exerted  on 
he  vafcular  fyltem  and  the  animal  economy,  the  laws  and 
egulation  of  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  the  phy- 
ician,  he  isdoubtlefs  entitled  to  an  equal,  if  not  a  preferable 
uthbrity,  in  the  treatment  of  the  dileafe.  But  it  is  not 
ur  intention  to  difpute  the  limits  of  medical  and  chirurgical 
irlfdiftion ;  the  two  profellions  are  moft  fuccefsfully  em- 
loyed  when  they  co-operate  in  fuch  cafes  as  indicate  the 
nited  affiftance  of  each  art ;  and  a  generous  emulation  in 
he  acquifition  of  knowledge  ought  ever  to  meet  with  en- 
ouragement.  We  have  no  objeftion  to  the  venereal  dil'eale 
eing  occupied  by  prabtitioners  of  all  denominations ;  but 
?t  individuals  purliie  their  objeft  by  liberal  means,  and  not 
ndeavour  to  eltablilh,  by  fallacious  pretenfions,  a  monopoly 
)themlelves  on  this  great  common  of  medical  inquiry,  and 
mpirical  adventure.  I'his  is  at  prefent  a  reigning  evil, 
'hich  we  wifli  to  fee  eradicated*  as  we  know  it  to  be  pro- 
uftive  of  confequences  extremely  injurious  to  Icience. 
l^ithin  thefe  three  years  there  have  appeared,  in  this  coun- 
y,  one  or  two  produdlions  on  the  venereal  difeafe  of  fingu- 
ir  merit  for  the  hints  which  they  fuggeft,  or  the  ufeful  ob- 
irvations  they  contain.  Were  all  publications  on  the  lubjebl 
Dnlined,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  original  remarks,  or  to 
infirm  the  authenticity  of  former,  which  had  not  been 
ifficiently  eftablifhed,  might”expedf  to  meet  with  new 
^formation  in  every  fuccellive  prodtiftion.  But  fo  far  is 
lis  from  being  the  faft,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at 
-ft  only  mere  repetitions  of  the  fame  dodfrine,  varied,  per- 
apsfor  the  fake  of  variation,  with  Ibme  trifling  diftindlion  ; 
id  it  is  well  if  any  pradfical  injunction,  of  doubtful  confe¬ 
rence,  be  not  recommended  from  the  fame  motive. 

The  author  of  the  prelent  work  has  divided  his  fubjeft 
ito  two  general  heads;*  the  former  comprehending  fomc 
•marks  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  venereal  difeal’e,  in- 
fiding.  the  gonorrhoea  ;  and  the  latter,  the  curative  part, 

5  intimates  a  very  reafonable  fufpicion  that  the  progrefs 
the  difeale  may  be  greatly  altered  from  its  natural  courfc 
'  the  ule  of  the  means  employed  to  effedt  a  cure.  But, 
hatever  -may  be  the  natural .courfe  of  the  difeafe,  we  are 
opinion,  that,  it  the  fymptoms.  be  fo  accurately  afeer- 
ined  as  to  determine  the  reality  of  its  exiltence,  there  is 
It  little  caiife  to  regret  that  our  knowledge  of  the  progrefs 
the  dileafe  Ihould  be  facriliced,  even  in  every  inftance,  to 
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the  far  more  valuable  acejuifition  of  an  efFeftual  method  of 
cure. 

In  deferibing  the  difeafe,  Mr.  Howard  delineates,  refpec- 
tively,  the  primary,  fecondary,  and  anomalous  lynjptoms; 
after  which  he  introduces  feme  general  obfervations  on  the 
nature  of  the  gonorrhoea.  On  this  fubjedl  we  meet  with  the 
following  remarks : 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  J.  Hunter  is  of  opinion  that  the  mere  contafl 
of  chancrous  matter,  on  a  mucous  furface,  fuch  as  the  urethra,  will 
produce  a  gonorrhoea;  and  that  the  inoculation  of  the  difeafed  mucous 
trom  the  latter  will  occafion  a  chancre :  he  may  be  perfectly  right  in 
both  opinions ;  but  1  w'ifh  them  to  be  authenticated  by  a  number  of 
experiments.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  decided 
in  haftc,  cither  by  a  fuppofed  faft  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  fmgle  expe- 
siment  on  the  other.  With  refped  to  the  contact  of  chancrous  mat. 
ter  on  the  fuiface  of  the  urethra.  Dr.  W.  Harrifon,  in  a  Thefis  pub- 
lilhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1781,  aifirms  the  faraei  In  his  experiment 
chancrous  matter  was,. according  to  the  London  Medical  Journal,  in- 
troduced  into  the  urethra,  and  it  produced  a  gonorrhoea.  As  1  have 
not  feen  the  Thefis,  but  have  the  information  from  tliis  periodical 
work,  1  know  not  the  nature  of  the  gonorrhoea  which 'was  produced, 
Variety  of  irritants  will  caufe  a  running,  a  heat,  and  ardor  urin^, 
when  applied  to  fo  irritable  a  furface  as  the  urethra ;  and  therefore, 
unlcfs  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  faftitious  difeafe  w'as  clearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  common  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  it  cannot,  1  ^ireve,  Ihew 
that  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  with  reipeft  to  the  contact  of  chancrous 
matter,  is  perfectly  juft. 

*  The  iecond  experiment  of  Dr.  Harrifon,  made  with  a  view  to 
^certain  whether  the  inoculation  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  or  mucous, 
would  caufe  a  chancre,  produced  neither  chancre  nor  fecondaiy  fynip* 
toms.  When  the  refult  of  two  inoculations,  both  made  in  precifely 
the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fluid,  differ  fo  materially  in 
the  event,  as  Mr.  Hunter’s  and  Dr.  Harrifon's  do,  a  doubt  will  natu* 
rally  arife :  and  nothing  can  (hew  the  neceflity  of  a  minute  attention 
to  circumftances  more  ftrongly  than  the  contrail  of  the  two  experi* 
ments ;  nor  point  out  more  forcibly  the  propriety  of  profecuting  the  in: 
qulry  further,  and  on  a  larger  fcale.  The  cafe  of  inoculation  given 
by  Mr.  Hunter  feems  to  be  perfedtly  conclufive ;  but  Dr.  Harrifon  s 
experiment  militates  ^ainft  it ;  and  if  it  did  not,  the  local  effeds  on 
the  part  inoculated,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  critic  would  fayi 
might  be  the  effect  of  irritation ;  and  the  fubfequent  fecondary  W* 
terns  might  have  originated  in  a  latent  difeafe,  or  former  infedion  lup* 
pref&d.  In  an  experiment  of  fuch  j^eat  importance,  there  (hould  be 

.  no  previous  vice  in  the  conftiiution,  nor  fufpicion  of  vice.  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  does  not  fay  a  word  on  this  head.  But  if  there  was  not,  and  tnc 
matter,  from  which  Mr.  Hunter  took  the  infeding  fluid,  was  gonorr¬ 
hoeal  (and  in  this  particular  no  one  can  fufped  a  iniftake),  the 
|)etween  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  or  gonorrhoea  and  lues  venerea, 
m  »y  opinion, .proved  beyond  a  dpubt.  . 
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•<  ff  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr.  Harrifon’s  opinions,  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
•efFcft  arifing  from  the  mere  contaft  of  chancrous  matter,  arc  well 
founded,  I  cannot  reconcile  hiftoric  teftimony  with  thefe  fa£ts  but  by 
•fappofing  that  a  confticution,  in  which  mercury  has  not  long  before 
been  freely  introduced,  is  capable  of.modifying  infedlion  fo  much  that 
»the  contad  of  chancrous  matter  fhall  produce  only  a  gonorrhtra;  whea 
in  another,  not  fo  ci^cumf^anccd  with  refpeft  to  this  medicine,  the  fame 
4nftding  fluid  ftiall  caufe  a  chancre. 

*  But  even  this  opinion' will  be  overturned  if  the  fafl  be  that 
chancrous  matter  will,  by  Ample  contadl,  communicate  gonorrhoea  to 
a  conftitution  not  under  the  influence  of  mercury.* 

This  author  is  doubtlefs  jiiftifiecl  in  obfefviiig,  that  the 
-experiments  from  which  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta  is  inferred 
to  be  a  modhication  of  the  lues  venerea;  do  not,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  fully  eftablilh  the  fadf.  But  if  he  is  dilFatisfied  with 
ihe  too  iVnall  number  of  thofe  experiments,  why  did  he  not 
enlarge  it  by  an  additional  number  of  his-  ow  n  ?  The  expe¬ 
riments  are  very  fimple,  and  might  lurely  be  multiplied 
without  much  difficult^/. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  cure  of  the  lues  venerea, 
we  find  nothing  in  this  w'ork  which  merits  any  particular 
attention,  as  the  author,  through  the  w’hole,  adheres  to  the 
common  mode  of  pradtice.  .  ' 


Art.  VIII.  Ohfervaiions-  on  Poifms ;  and  on  the  Ufc  of  Mer» 
cury  in  the  Cure  of  ohfpvnate  DyfenUries.  By  Thomas  Houl^ 
Jiony  M.p.  late  Senior  Phytician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary ^ 
•and  Honorary  Member  of  {he  Literary  and  Philofophical.So^ 
>cUty  of  Alaiic he jiery  and  of  the  Fhyfcal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
A  r<ciu  Edition y  with  AdditionSy  Amendments y  and  an  Ap-* 
pendix.  Bvo.  is.  6d.  Hitched.  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  El¬ 
liot,  Kay,  and  Co.  Kondon.  1787.  :  ' 

jJ^OST  of  the  articldvS  in  this  treatife  have  been  formerly 
^  publiLhed,  at  dhierent  times,  and  are  now  reprinted  m 
•one  colleftion,  accompanied  wdth  an  introduftory  dilcourle 
*011  pbilbns.  The  lirlt  article  relates  to  mineral  poifons^ 
^vith  refpeft  to  preventing  the  fatal  operation  of  vvhich,  the 
^^fhor  gives  the  following  direftions,  as  a  fupplement  to 
T  ilfot’s  Advice  to  the  People,  and  Buchan’s  Domeltic  Me¬ 
dicine,  where  the  recommendation  of  alkaline  ialts,  in  calee 
that  kind,  bus  been  emirely  omitted  :  \  -  ^ 

*  When  fymptoms  of  poifbn  appear,  mix  a  tea-fpoonful  of  any  of 
following  articles :  fait  of  tartar,  fait  of  wormvvood,  pe-rl-afh;  poN 
ipirit  ot  hartfhorn,  or  of  fal  volatile,  with  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
of  this  let  one  half  be  given  to  the  patient  immediately,  and  the 
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other  5n  a  fliort  time  afterwards.  It  will  fometimes  give  great  relief,  ; 
and  the  vomiting  will  ceafe.  That,  however,  is  ftill  to  be  promoted ; 
and  if  it  does  not  return  on  drinking  warm  water,  Sec,  after  waiting 
a  while,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  voniit  of  ipecacuanha  ;  or,  if  that 
is  not  fufficient,  one  ftill  ftronger.  After ‘each  vomiting,  a  dofe  of 
this  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  fhould  be  given  ;  and  it  may  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  efjpecially  if  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  returns. 

It  fhould  be  continued  too  in  fmall  dofes  tor  feme  time  after  the  fymp. 
toms  difappear.  •  If  none  of  thcfe.falts  are  at  hand,  a  little  wood  afhes 
mixed  with  boiling  water  will  anfwer  the  fame  end,  fuffering  them  to 
(land  till  they  fettle,  and  pouring  the  water  clear  oft,  or  filtering 
through  linen.  By  tailing  it,  the  degree  of  faltnefs  will  determine  if 
the  folution  be  ftrong  enough ;  if  it  be  not  difagreeably  fo,  it  may  be 
given.’ 

Wc  have  inferred  thefe  diredbions  for  the  purpolc  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  author’s  defignj  but  the  principles  upon 
which  he  proceeds  are  well  known  to  all  who  are  converlant 
in  chemillry.  , 

The  fecond  article  contains  the  cafe  of  a  boy  poifoned  by 
the  root  of  the  hemlock  clrppwort.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cure  him  by  vomiting,  but  without  effeft.  Some  other 
boys,  however,  who  had  partaken,  but  more  fparingly, 
of  the  fame  noxious  vegetable,  were  relieved  by  the  ule  of 
emetics. 

.The  third  treats  of  the  method  of  aflifting  perfons  who 
have  been  brought  into  danger  from  drinking  an  immode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  fpirits.  The  firft  effeft  of  .thole  liquors, 
the  author  oblerves,  is  ftimulant ;  they  quicken  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  occafion  much  blood  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
head;  but  they  afterwards  prove  fedative.  Plentiful  dilu¬ 
tion,  and  evacuation  by  vomiting,  are  here  the  obvious  in¬ 
dications. 

The  next  article  is  employed  on  canine  madnefs ;  but  Dr, 
Houlfton  has  fuggefted  no  improvement  towards  the  cure  of 
this  dreadful  malady. 

*  The  author’s  obfervations  on  the  efFedls  of  mercurials  ia 
obftinate.  dylentcries  were  made  upon  three  patients  in  the 
public  infirmary  at  Liverpool.  Thofe  perfons  had  all  been 
fome  time  in  hot  climates,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  ob- 
ilrudbions  in  the  liver.  The  mercury  was  adminiftered  in 
the  form  of  unftion,  and  they  were  completely  cured.  The 
fuccefsful  ilTue  of  thefe  cafes'  correfponds  entirely  with  our 
experience  ot  the  falutary  efieils  of  mercury  in  hepatic  ob- 
ftruftions.  But  the  phyliciaa/w  ould  be  greatly  difappointed 
who  fhould  expeft  the  Tame  refult  from  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  dylenieries  accompanied  with  a  fcorbutic  acrimony  of  the 
fluids. 
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^  Dr,  Houlfton’s  obfervations  (the  cafes  of  dyfcntery  ex¬ 
cepted)  add  nothing  to  the  fund  of  medical  knowledge.  In 
the  appendix  vve  meet  with  the  following  anecdote  : 

*  Macharini  the  finger  confulted  me  towards  the  end  of  laft  fumlner;" 
and,  amongll  many  other  complaints,  affured  roe*  (and  the  people 
about  her  confirmed  her  Itory)  that  (he  had  twice  fuffered  a  fpontaneout 
hydrophobia,  acco;npanied  with,  extreme  thirft.  Each  attack  lafted 
twenty-four  hours;  tht  one  happened  in  June  1784,  the  other  in 
Jure  ^785,  and,  as  near  as  (he  can  recoiled,  on  the  fame  day  ot  the 
month.  She  is  very  nervous,  fubjrd  to  ftrong  paflSons,  and  not  free 
from  obftrudions  in  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly.’ 

.  The  other^  articles  in  the  appendix  are  too  frivolous  to 
require  any  notice. 


Art.  IX.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Revolution  of  SouthJCaroUna^ 
from  a  Province  to  an  Independent  State,  By  David 

Ramfay^  M.D.  Alemher  of  the  American  Congrefs.  8vo#. 
2vols.  I2S.  boards.  Collins,  Trenton.  1787. 

^HE  author  of  the  prefent  hiftory  entertains  the  opinion 
^  that  the  revolution  of  the  governments  of  America 
from  Britifh  provinces  into  independent  ftates  exhibits  many 
ufeful  leflbns,  both  to  princes  and  people.  For  our  own 
part,  though  we  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  this 
revolution,  we  cannot  confider  the  hiftory  of  it  as  well 
calculated  to  afford  political  inftrudion,  however  much,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  declaration,  he  has  aimed  at  this  objeft. 
It  prefents  us  with  no  developement  of  extraordinary  cha- 
raders,"  nor  with  incidents  which  lead  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  fhould  not  have  expelled 
any  great  addition  to  philofophical  remark,  even  had  the 
author  included  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  in  all  the  other 
provinces ;  but  as  he  has  confined  his  narrative  to  that  of 
South-Carolina  alone,  both  the  extent  and  importance  of 
his  fubjedl  become  proportionably  diminutive.  With  re- 
fped,  however,  to  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  we  do 
not  queftion  it.  He  informs  us  that  he  was  a  witnefs  to 
many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  hiftory;  that,  from  the 
year  of  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  Charlefton, 
in  the‘lcgiflature  of  the  ftate ;  for  two  years  he  had  the  ad-? 
ditional  honour  of  being  one  of  the  privy-council;  ahd,  for 
one  year,  of  reprefenting  the  ftate  in  the  continental  con- . 
grefs,  Befidcs  ferving  in  thefe  civil  offices,  he 'was  frer 

quehtly. 
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<piently  in  the  field  with  the  army,  in  the  line”  of  his  pro^ 
feflioo,  attending  on  the  fick  and  wounded. 

After  this  enumeration  of  public  hononrs,  who  fhaH 
tjuekion  the  impartiality  of  this  hiUorian,  which  he  is  like¬ 
wise  at  great  pains  to  eftabliSh  ?  The  truth  is,  that  wc  be¬ 
lieve  1>.  Ramfay  to  be  as  impartial  a  wTitef  as  is  poffiblc 
for  a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  ftrongeft  republican 
anil  party-prejudices ;  and  that  he  is  as  much  a  man  of 
principle  as  is  confiftent  with  the  lentiments  of  one  who 
triumphs  in  America’s  being  free  from  every  ecclefiaftical 
eftabliihmenU 

The  occurrences  and  tranfadtrons  in  this  Hiftory  are,  in 
general,  of  fuch  a  public  nature  that  a  great  part  of  them 
has  formerly  been  related,  though  not  lb  minutely,  in  the 
newfpapers.  The  hiltory  confilts  chiefly  of  preparations  for 
u^r,  of  marches  and  countermarches,  and  of  Ikirmiflies, 
attacks,  and  fieges,  conduced  with  a  variety  of  fortune, 
and  of  which  the  detail  can*  now  be  but  little  intereftingto 
Britifh  readers.  From  the  charafter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour,  the  commander  of  Charleflon  after  its  rediidion, 
we  ful'ptdl  tliart  the  reprefentation  in  the  following  palTage  is 
wjKandid  and  onjtrft. 

*  Several  cemmandants  were  fucceflively  appointed  to  fuperinterd 
the  affairs  of  the  town.  Among  thefc  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nifbet  Bal¬ 
four  had  the  gtcateft  Ihane  of  adminiftration.  This  gentleman,  having 
railed  hhnieli  in  ^.e  army  by  his  obfequious  devotednefs  to  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  pieahircs  of  Sir  William  Howe,  difplayed,  in  the  exerci^ 
of  this  new  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf  knportance,  and  all  the  dif- 
gufiing  infolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds  when  puffed  up  hj 
iudden  elevation,  and  employed  in  fundions  to  which  their  abilities 
are  not  equal.  By  the  fubverfion  of  every  trace  of  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  without  any  proper  civil  cftablifhment  in  its  place,  he,  with 
a  few  coadjutors,  aifumed  and  exerciled  legiflative,  judicial,  and  exe¬ 
cutive  powers  Over  citizens  in  the  fame  manner  as  over  the  common 
foldiery  undfcr  their  command.  A  feries  of  proclamations  was  iffued  by 
his  authority,  which*  militated  as  well  againft  the  principles  of  the 
Britifh  eonltkution  as  thofe  of  juftice,'  equity,  and  humanity.  For 
flight  offenoes,  and  on  partial  and  infufficient  information,  citizeni 
were  confined  by  his  orders,  and  that  often  without  any  tiial. 

*  The  place  ^dlotted  for  fecuring  them  being  the  middle  part  of  the 
cellar  undcur*  the  KjKhang/e,  was  called^the  Provoit.  The  dainpnefs  of 
this  unwholefome  fpot,  together  wkh  the  want  of  a  fire  place,  caufed, 
among  the  unhappy  fufierers,  fome  deaths,  and  much  iickneis.  Co¬ 
lonel  Stark,  Colonel  B^rd,  Captain  Moorc>  and  Mn  Pritchard,  after 
being  put  in  irons,  were  brought  on  foot  to  Charleflon,  by  rapid 
xnarches,  from  dillant  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe  gentlemen,  ia 
conjun^ion  wtth^  MefTrs.  Peter  fioequet,  Samuel  Lcgarc,  Jonathaa 
Larrazin,  Henry  Peronneau,  and  Daoiei  Stevens,  w^re  fliut  up 
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tWs  place  of  confinement.  Two  young  ladies,  of  moll  amiable  cha¬ 
racters  and  refpeftable  connexions,  on  a  groundlefs  fufpicion  of  giving 
intelligence  to  the  Americans,  were,  for  a  (hort  time,  fubje^ted  to  the 
fame  indignity.  Thefe  were  crowded  together  with  the  fick,  labour¬ 
ing  under  contagious  difeafes,  with  negroes,  deferters,  and  women  of 
intamous  characters,  to  the  number  of  fifty- fix,  within  narrow  limits. 
So  little  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  that  the  calls  of  nature  could  not 
be  fatisfied  but  in  the  open  view  of  both  fexes,  promifeuoufly  col¬ 
lected  in  one  apartment.  The  American  ftate-prifoner,  and  the  Britifli 
felon,  (hared  the  fame  fate.  The  former,  though  for  the  moft  part 
charged  with  nothing  more  than  an  adtive  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hate,  or  having  fpoken  words  difrefpeftful  or  injurious  to  the  Britifii 
officers  or  government,  or  of  correfponding  with  the  Americans,  fuf- 
fered  indignities  arid  dillrefles  in.  common  with  thofe  who  were 
accufed  of  crimes  tending  to  fubvert  the  peace  and  cxillence  of 
fociety. 

‘  Such  was  the  adminiftration  of  police  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Balfour.  His  condudl,  on  the  whole,  tended  greatly  to  ftrengthen  the 
^hig  intereft,  and  to  diminilh  the  number  of  royalifts.’ 

This  author  reprefents  the  civil  conduft  of  the  Britifh 
rulers  in  America  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  royal  caufe, 
by  violating  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  leaders,  though  far  from  being 
adepts  in  the  maxims  of  refined  policy,  improved  every  pro¬ 
vidential  concurrence  of  circumftanccs  which  happened  in 
their  favour.”  The  cohdudl  which  he  chiefly  cenfufes  in 
the  former  was  that  of  arming  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  againft  the  other.  Laudatiir  ah  his,  cul* 
pdtur  ah  illis.  But  might  it  not  have  been  happier  for 
America,  at  this  time,  could  they  have  armed  in  the  fame 
caufe  all  the  nien  capable  of  military  fervice,  not  only,  in 
&uth-Carolina,  but  the  aflbeiated  provinces  ?  The  fubfe- 

?uent  extradf,  however,  may,  fo  far  as  we  know,  give  a 
aithful  account  of  the  calamities  which  were  the  confe- 
^uence  of  thofe  civil  dilfenfions  : 

‘  It  was  not  only  by  the  violence  that  was  done  to  the  public  fenti- 
ments,  in  arming  the  inhabitants  againft  their  countrymen,  that  the. 
Briri(h  rulers  injured  their  intereft.  The  circumllances  attending  that 
mcafure  were  productive  of  diftrefs  to  the  new-made  fubjefts,  as  well 
as  of  difiervice  to  the  caufe  of  his  Britannic  majefty.  The  officers 
who  obtained  commilTions  in  the  royal  militia  were,  for  the  molt  part, 
men  of  unpopular  character.  They  had  been  confidered  either  as  ti¬ 
mid  and  lukewarm  friends,  or  difguifed  enemies,  and  were  objects  of 
contempt  to  the  aCtive  fpirited  whigs.  All  commiflions  from  the 
Americans  being  extinCt,  the  officers  who  had  lately  aCted  by  their 
a^hority  were  iqftantly  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  privates  under  m^ 
whom  they  lately  commanded,  and  whom  they  generally  defpifed* 
fhis  revolution  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  grat^cation  of  private 
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refentmcnts.  The  Britiih  militia-ofiicers  perfecuted  individuals^  whom 
they  difliked,  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  many  of  them,  who  would 
have  wifhed  to  remain  quiet  at  home,  were  driven,  in  felf-defcnce, 
to  join  American  parties.  After  their  fecond  revolt,  they  foon  ob¬ 
tained  followers  from  among  their  former  friends  anjd  connexions, 
who  were  in  the  fame  predicament  with  themfelves. 

*  The  dillindlion  of  whig  and  tory  took  its  rife  in  the  year  1775. 
Both  parties  in  the  interior  country  were  then  embodied,  and  were 
obliged  to  imprefs  proviCons  for  their  .xefpeftive  fupport.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  for  congrefs  prevailing,  they  paid  for  articles  confumed  in 
therr  camps ;  but  as  no  funds  were  provided  for  difeharging  the  ex- 
penccs  incurred  by  the  royalifts,  all  that.was  confumed  by  them  was 
confidered  as  a  robbery.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  piratical  war 
between  whigs  and  torics,  which  eventually  was  produdive  of  great 
diftrefs,  and  deluged  the  country  with  blood.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  inlurredion  of  1775  and  the  year  1780,  the  whigs  were 
occafionally  plundered  by  parties  who  had  attempted  infurredions  in 
favour  of  royal  government.  But  all  that  was  done  prior  to  the 
furrendef  of  CKarlefton  was  trifling  when  compared  to  what  fol¬ 
lowed*  After  that  event,  political  hatred  raged  with  uncommon 
fury,  and  the  calamities  of  civil  war  defokted  the  ftate.  The  ties  of 
nature  were  in  feveral  inflances  diflfolved,  and  that  reciprocal  good¬ 
will  and  confidence  which  hold  mankind  together  in  fociety^  was  in 
a  great  degree  extinguiflied.  Countrymen,  neighbours,  friends,  and 
brothers,  took  different  fides,  and  ranged  themfelves  under  the  op- 
pofing  flandards  of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  little  precind, 
more  efpecially  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  flace,  king^s-men  and 
cengrefs-men  were  names  of  diflinftion.  The  pafTions  on  both  fides 
were  kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of 
fury  which  rendered  individuals  regardlefs,  not  only  of  the  laws  of 
war,  but  of  the  principles  of  humanity.  U  hile  the  Britifh  had  the 
afcendency,  their  partizans  gave  full  fcope  to  their  interefled  and 
malicious  paflions.  People  of  the  worft  charafters  emerged  from 
their  hiding-places  in  fwamps,  called  themfelves  king's  men,  and 
began  to  appropriate  to  their  own  ufe  whatfoever  came  in  their  way. 
Every  ad  of  cruelty  and  injuflice  was  fandified,  provided  the  adpr 
called  himfclf  a  friend  to  the  king,  and  the  fufferer  w^s  denominated 
a  rebel.  Of  thofe  w'ho  were  well  difpofed  to  the  claims  of  America, 
there  were  few  to  be  found  who  had  not  their  houfes  and  plantations 
repeatedly  rifled.  Under  the  fantlion  of  fubduing  rebellion,  private 
revenge  w'as  gratified.  Many  houies  were  burned,  and  many  people 
inhumanly  murdered.  Numbers,  for  a  long  time,  were  obliged  either 
entirely  to  abandon  their  homes,  or  to  fleep  in  the  woods  and  fwamps. 
Kapinc,  outrage,  and  murder,  became  fo  common' as  •  to  interrupt 
the  free  intercourfe  between  one  place  and  another.  That  fecurity 
and  protection,  which  individuals  expe^  by  entering  into  civil  lo- 
ciety,  ceaf^  almoit  totally.  .  Matters  remained  in  tnis  fituation  for 
me  greateil  part  of  a  year  after  the  furrender  of  Charleflon. 
W  hen  General  Greene  returned  to  South-Carolina,  in.  the.  fpring  of 
1781 ,  every  thing  was  reverfed.  •  Jn  a  few  weeks  he  dilpofTefred  the 
IJiiiilh  of  ail  their  polls  in  the  upper  country,  2lnd  the  exafperated 
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tv-’higs  once  more  had  the  fuperiority.  On  their  return  to  their 
homest  they  generally  found  (larving  families  and  defolate*  planta¬ 
tions-  To  reimburfe  their  Ioffes,  and  to  gratify  revenge,  they,  in 
their  turn,  began  to  plunder  and  to  murder.  The  country  was  laid 
wafte,  and  private*  dwellings  freoucntly  llained  with  the  blood  of 
hulhands  and  fathers  inhumanly  Ihed  in  the  prefence  of  their  wives 
and  children.  About  this  time  Governor  Rutledge  returned  toi 
South-Carolina,  and  exerted  his  great  abilities  in  re  ellabHihing 'order 
and  fecurity.  To  this  end  he  ilfued  a  proclamation,  ftridly  forbid¬ 
ding  all  violence  and  rapine,  Magiftrates  were  appointed  in  every 
part  of  the  ftate  recovered  from  the  Britilh.'  Civil  government  wa» 
jeflored.  Property  was  fecured.  Confufion  and  anarchy  gave  place 
to  order  and  regular  government.  The  people  were  happy,  and  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  revolution.*  . 

With  refpeft  to  the  compofition  of  this  provincial  hiftorjr^ 
the  narrative  is,  in  general,  perfpicuous,  and  the  ftylc,  on 
fome  occafions,  animated. 


Art.X.  An^  Account  of  the  Culture  and  UJe  of  the  Mangel 
IVurzeU  or  Root  of  Scarcity.  *  Travjlated  from  the  French  of 
the  Abbe  De  Commercll.  'Svo.  is.  6d.  Dilly,  London, 
1787. 
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T  appears  that  the  Mangel  Wnrzel,  otherwife  called  the 
root  of  fcarcity,  has  been  cultivated  in  Germany  with 
'great  advantage,  though  as  yet  very  little  known  in  France. 
It  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  beet-root,  but  b  fupe- 
xior  to  it  in  every  refpedl,  and  feenis  to  form  a  diliinfl  f^e- 
cies.  Both  the  leaves  and  root  are  efculent,  affording 
wholefome  and  agreeable  food  for  men,  as  well  as  particu¬ 
larly  ^adapted  to  the  ule  of  cattle.  T  his  valuable  root  is 
not  affefted  by  the  .viciffitude.of  the  fealbns,  nor  .ever,  fuliers 
from  the  infedts  and  vermin,  fo  pernicious  to  all  other  kinds 
of  vegetables.  It  is,  befidcs,  not  liable  to  blafting  of  mil¬ 
dew  ;  and  the  greatell  drought  does  not  obftrudf  its  vegeta¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  injure  the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted,  bat 
prepares  it  to  receive,  before  winter,  the  corn  and  . other 
feeds  which  may  be*. intended.  With  all  thefe  advantages, 
the  mangel  wurzel  is  affirmed  to  be  of  the  eafiell  culture. 
In  a  word, ^according  to  the  reprclentation  given  of  it  by 
the 'Abbe  de  Commereil,  who  delivers  a  particular  account 
of  its  treatment,  .and  application  to  diferent  ufeful  pur- 
pofeSj'^it  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  plants  in  nature,  and 
deferves  the  greateft  attention,  as  an  objeft  of  agricultural 
improvement.  *  .  . 
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The  trcatife  of  the  Abbe  de  Commcrell  on  this  fubjeft  ft 
publilhed,  in  the  prcfcnt  tranllation,  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  who 
like  wife  relates  the  following  particulars  of  the  mangel 
wurzcl,  as  evinced  by  his  own  experience:  He  informs  us, 
that,  in  the  Midfummer  of  1786,  having  obtained  a  few 
feeds  of  this  vegetable,  of  the  cultivation  and  qualities  of 
which  he  was  then  ignorant,  he  planted  them  in  light  earth, 
which  was  then  placed  in  his  hothoute.  They  vegetated  in 
about  a  week  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months,  had  ac> 
quired  ilalks  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goole-quill,  when  they 
were  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air.  Though  this  was  ia 
September,  they  continued  to  increaie*  rapidly,  and  pre- 
Ifcrved  their  verdure  throughout  the  winter.  In  this  feafon 
he  plucked  off  fome  of  the  leaves,  and  had  them  boiled  for 
tlie  table.  I'bey  were  of  a  fine  green  colour,  lighter  than 
Ipinach,  and  Ibmething  like  it  in  tafte,  with  a  Savour  re- 
fembling  that  of  aiparagus.  At  this  period  he  took  up  the 
roots,  'each  about  four  ounces  in  weight,  w^hich,  after  boil¬ 
ing,  ate  very  much  like  parfnips,  and  had  the  fame  fhape 
©f  the  roots.  Dr.  Lettfom  calculates,  from  the  produft  of 
his  garden,  that  a  fquare  yard  of  ground,  planted  with  the 
mangel  wurzel,  will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  faJutary 
food ;  an  abundance  equalled  by  few,  if  any  other  plant  hi¬ 
therto  cultivated  in  Europe.  He  proinifes  that  he  fhall  pay 
farther  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  ;  and 
hopes  to  give  its  botanical  hiftory,and  an  accurate  engraving 
of  it,  coloured  from  nature. 


Ar  t  .  XI.  Experiments  and  Ohjervations  on  Light  and  Colours, 
To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Analogy  hetzveen  Heat  and  Motion, 
8vo.  3s.  feweJ.  Johnlbn.  London,  1786. 

^T'HE  author  of  this  treatlfe  fets  out  with  the  propofition, 
that  “  there  is  an  analogy  between  bodies  at  rell  in 
mechanics,  and  ablblutely  cold  in  chemiiiry.”  T  his  he 
founds  upon. the  principle  that  relt  is  a  privation  of  motion, 
and  cold  a  privation  of  heat.  His  next  propofiticn  is,  ths.t 
there  is  an  analogy  between  velocity  in  moving  bodies, 
^  and  temperature,  or  fenlible  heat,  in  heated  bnes.”  In 
fupporting  this  propofition  he  has  recourfe  to  leverarcafes, 
wdiich  are  ingenioiifly  imagined,  but  do  not  amount  .to 
the  eftablifliment  of  that  analogy  for  which  he  induftrioiilly 
©oniends.  His  third  propofition  is,  that  “  there  is  an  ana- 
logy  between  the  quantity  of  matter  in  moving  bodies, 
••  and  the  ipecific  heat  in  heated  ones,  whole  weights  (or 
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•*  quantities  of  grols  matter)  are  the  fame.”  This  propow 
fition  is  fupported  by.  a  ftill  greater  number  of  cafes,  rela¬ 
tive  to  bodies  of  different  fpecific  heat,  that  have'no  che- 
tnical  aftion  on  each  other ;  bodies  that  have  a  chemical 
action  on  each  other  ;  and -thole  of- common  tentperatiire. 
-The  calea  and  oblervations  liiggelted  by  the  author  on  thi» 
|ubje£f,  though  numerous,  .clear,  and  well  imagined,  by  no 
means  tend  to  evince  any  complete  analogy  &tween  heat 
and  motion  ;  though,  in  a  particular  view,  Ibme  diftant  re- 
fcroblancc  may  lie  traced.  But  both  in  the  phyfical  and 
moral  world,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than,  by  the  help  of  % 
lively  imagination,  and  well-chofen  objedfs,  to  delineate  be¬ 
tween  them  an  analogy  which  has  no  real  exillence.  It 
is  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  but  witb 
the  utmolf  cautioo,  into  phiiolbphicaldil'quilitions. 

In  the  dilcourfe  on  the  light  and  colours  of  heated  bodies^ 
the  author  trcsats  of  light  in  a  mere  experimental  way, 
without  inquiring  what  is  the  caufe  of  it  in  bodies,  or  whe¬ 
ther,  in  the  fpace  between  them  and  the  eye,  light  be  a 
quality  or  a  liibftance.  He  endeavours  here  to  evince'  hi» 
theory,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preceding  treatife,  by 
propolitions,  experiments,  and  remarks;  and,  we  may  add, 
with  iimilar  plaufibility.  Subjoined  are  fome  conjedfures  on 
the  light  of  the  celeftial  bodies;  from  which  part  of  the 
work,  as  a  ^cimien,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  fhort  extradl : 

‘CONJECTURE  I. 
f  That  tht  Sum  is  not  an  uninfiammalk  Body  in  a  State  of  Ignition^ 

* 

For  from  the  great  fulgency  and  clearnefs  of  the  fun’s  light,  it  apw 

Jicars  to  proceed  rather  from  a  flame,  or  rarified  fluid  vapour,  than 
irom  a  mere  ignited  denfe  body.  A  heated,  denfe,  uninflammable 
body,  though  in  fufion,  (even  the  coals  of  a  fire,  in  which  combuftion. 
alio  obtains)  emit  light  in  ib  iicnaU  a  qttdntit}%  and  that  in  fo  confufed 
a  manner,  that  it  is  of  very  little  ufe  towards  vifion.  Whereas  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  though  it  contains  a  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be 
confidered  as  nothing  in  comparifon  to  that  of  a  large  fire  that  doe& 
not  flame,  yields  light  regularly;  and  in  much  greater  abundance; 

‘  If  it  be  urged  that  the  fun  is  meant  to  heat  as  well  as  Jhine^  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  fun  is  at  fo  great  a  dillance  from  the  pla* 
nets  that  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  its  heat  merely  as  Juch^ 
even  though  it  fhould  be  much  greater  than  its  prefeiit  colour  fpeaks 
it  to  be.  And  if  more  light  can  be  yielded  by  it  in  a  moderate  heat, 
4nd  this  light  has  equally  the  power  of  exciting  beat  in  bodies,  it  would 
feebt  to  be  by  much  the  more  eligible  plan.  ^ 
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‘CONJECTURE  II. 

-  •  That  the  Body  of  the  Sun  is  not  in  a  State  of  Comhufiion^  . 

*  That  the  fun  is  not  in  fuch  a  burning  ftate  as  was  mentioned  in 
the  introdttdion,  feems  probable  from  its  light  having  continued  manv 
thoufand  years ;  long  before  the  expiration  of  which  we  may  reafon; 
ably  fuppofe  that  either  the  whole  of  its  inflammable  matter  would 
have  b^Q  decompofed,  or  its  atmofphere  phlogifticated,  fo  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  maintaining,  that  procefs;  for  in  fo  rapid  and' 
nnive/fal^  a  combullion  as  this  mult  be  fuppofed  to  be>  it  does  not  ap«^ 
pear  likely  either  that  the  latter  could  be  purified^  or  'the  former  re* 
newed,  fo  as  to  keep  pace  with  their  confumptidn  ;  efpecially  as  vege* 
tables  (the  great  means  by  which  our  atmofphere  is  purified)  cannot 
extft  in  fuch  a  heat  as  this  combullion  mufl  pr^uce.  "  ^ 

If  we  fuppofe  the  combullion  to  be  flow  and  gentle,  as  in  phof**!! 
phorus,  this  does  not  correfpond  with  the  intenfe  lullre.  and  vivldnefs 
of  the  fun's  light;  and  another  objeAIon  to  this  willalfo  be  foufidin } 
the  next  article.  .  t  ^  * 

^  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  arguments  lifed'in  the  introduAiop  tOt  [ 
this  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  conjefturc.  ^  '  *1  1  hi 
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'  I 


•  That  the  Body  of  the  Sun  is  not  at  all  in  a  luminous  State.  1  ^ 


.  «  This  conjeflure  is  founded  on  the.fuppofition  of  the  fun’s  being 
inhabited,  and  that  its  inhabitants  enjoy  the  ienfe  of  feeing.  ^ 

•  For  if  the  matter  of  the  fun’s  body  be  in  a  Ihining  Hate,'  whether  . 
from  ignition,  combullion,  or  any  other  caufe,  dillindl  vifion  cannot 
take  place.  For  it  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  fubjed,  that,  for  the  common  and  ufeful  purpofes  of  fight,  only 
the  rays  that  are  reflcAed  or  tranfmitted  by  bodies  not  luminous  are 
proper.  And  that  this  refie<5lion  or  tranfmillion  cannot  properly  take 
place  in  bodies  that  Ihine  with  a  light  of  their  own.  Alfo  the  eye  itfdf 
mud  then  be  in  a  like  luminous  date.’ 

Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  difeover  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  but  add  no  important  fadls  nor  principles,-  fatisfac- 
torily  eftablilhed,  to, the  flock  of  philofophical  knowledge.  • 


) 
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Art.  XII.  jin  EJfay  on  Sea-bathing,  and  the  internal  Ufe  of 
Sea-Water.  By  Richard  Kenti/fj,  M.D.  F.J.S.  Edinburgh, 
Member  of  feveral  U  ter  ary  Societies,  iic.  tsV.  8vo.  is*  6cl, 
ftitched.  Murray.  London,  1787.  ‘ 

COLD-BATHING,  though  praftifed  by  the  ancients,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  little  regarded  in  modern  times,  as* 
a  medicinal  expedient,  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt 
century;  when,  according  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  it 
was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  to  whom  he  might 
have  added  Dr.  Baynard.  Since  that  time,  the  opinion  of 
its  great  utility  has  been  gradually  confirmed ;  and  it  is' 
now  julUy  regarded,  as  a  principal  remedy  in  all  difeafes' 
proceeding  from  relaxation.  Dr.  Kcntilh  cenfures,  with 
good  reafon,  the  practice  of  ordering  all  patients  to  bleed 
and  purge  before  they  have  recourfe  to  fea-bathing.  For’ 
thefe  injun^ions  he  cites  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Floyer, 
Dr.  RulTel,  and  Or.  Buchan.  But  he  ought  not  to  have  in- 
Arred  from  thofe  writers  the  general  opinion  of  the  faculty,, 
whichDr.  KentiAi  muft  know  is  repugnant  to  fuch  general,’ 
indiferiminate,  and  unnecelTary  modes  of  preparation.  Sir 

John  floyer  was  a  country  gentleman,  of  very  little  medical' 
nowlcdge ;  Dr.  Ruffel’s  chief  objedf  was  to  cure  a  vitiated 
Hate  of  the  fluids  by  the  internal  ufe  of  fea-water;  and' 
Dr.-  Buchan’s  diredlions  relative  to  fea-bathing,  we  arc  free^ 
to  fay,  are  neither  founded  upon  rational  principles  of  fcience, 
nor  fupported  by  aiw  good  authority. 

But  while,  with  Dr.  Kentifh,  we  difapprove  of  and  con¬ 
demn,  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  the  indiferiminate  and  ‘ 
general  ufe  of  bleeding  and  purging,  previous  to  the  ufe  of 
lea-bathing,  we  mean  not  to  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  that  ^ 
there  are  no  cafes  whatever  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  . 
thefe  evacuations  may  not  be  preferibed  with  advantage,  in 
a  moderate  degree.  For  inftance  :  in  a  plethoric  conllitu-  • 
tion,  and  where  the  relaxation  is  incipient,  it  is  certain  that 
venefeftion  would  render  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  not  only  * 
nore  fafe,  but  eifedfual.  We  have  known  two  cafes  in  •’ 
R’hich  the  temerity  of  the  patients  produced  the  rupture  of  ' 
I  blood-veffel.  With  refpcff  to  the  other  evacuation,  there  ’ 
frill  feldom  be  occafion  for  extending  it  beyond  the  ufe  of  a 
[entle  laxative  ;  but  this,  in' particular  cales,  may  be  proper. 
J^clufive  of  fuch  circumftances,  we  entirely  join  with 
i)r.  Kentifh  in  reprobating  the  ufe  both  of  bleeding  and  : 
mrging,  under  the  erroneous  idea  of  preparation.  But  we 
Ruli,  in  the  amplell  manner,  abfolve  the  faculty,  in  general, 
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from  any  Infinuation  that  they  confider  fuch  a  preparative 
courfc  as  uniyerlally  either  proper  or  requifite,  and  not,  on 
the  Contrary,  as  both  iinneceffary  and  pernicious.  , 

Dr,  Kentiih  informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  to  enter  the  bath  falling ;  ami  that  he  has 
oblerved  bathing  to  difagree  from  this  circumftaiK:e  only, 
as  it  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  ^ame  perlbns  .who  uied 
it  foon  after  moderate  eating.  On  this  account  he  would 
revive  an  ancient  praftice,  of  recommending  to  “perfons 
much  debilitated  a  Imall  quantity  of  food  previous  to  their 
entering  the  bath.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  not  unfre¬ 
quent  ;  but,  inftead  of  foon  after  moderate  eating,  which  is 
an  indefinite  time,  w^e  fhould  approve  of  fufj^ending  the  ini- 
merfion  for  at  leaft  an  hour  and  a  half  from  that  period, 
We  join  with  Dr.  Kenti/li  in  thinking  that  the  common 
rule  of  immerging  with'  the  head  foremoft  is  founded  more 
ill  prejudice  and  error,  than  in  jull  and  rational  phyfiology; 
though  we  cannot  accede  to  his  pro})ofuion,  taken*  in  a-ge- 
neral  fenfe,  that  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  diminilhes  the  impetus  of  blood  to  the  head.  Wc 
Have  known  flux  of  humours  upon  the  eyes  repeatedly  ex¬ 
cited  by  tiie  application,  continued  for  a  very  Ihort  time,  of 
cold  water  to  the  feet.  ,  '  . 

The  following  extraft  may  ferve  to  explain,  the  phyfical 
operation  of  cold  or  fea-bathing : 

:  ‘  The  cold-bath  may,  under  due  regulation,  be  ufeful'in  two  dif- 
ferent  difeafes.  A  tendency  to  inflammation  may  be  checked  by  the 
continued  application  of  cold  air  or  cold  water and  it  i$  here  wor¬ 
thy  our  remark,  that  the  young  and  healthful  bathers,  perfons  of  full 
habits,  and  accuftomed  to  high  living,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ui'e 
of  the  bath  as  a  ftimulant.  They  require  cold  as  cold,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  its  operation  in  producing  heat.  They  fliould  conthuie  ip 
the  W'ater  for  a  longer  fpace  of  time  than  invalids  ;  and,  by  a  little  at- 
tention,  they  will  foon  perceive  the  dur  ition  required.  Healthy 
fwimmers  and  divers,  who  accuilom  thcmfelves  to  continue  long  in 
the  water,  find  a  cool  and  refrefiiing  efFed  from  it;  and^  if  they  do  not 
continue  too  long,  they  are  ftrengthened;  but  a' very' trifling  e.xcefs 
debilitates  the  llrongeft  men.  The  medium  fliould  be  lludi^d.  What 
would  cxtinguifli  the  living  principle  of  one  perfon  may  be  falutary  to 
another.  It  is  impoflibJe  to  fix  the  precife  degree  of  cdd‘ which  may, 
or  even  ought  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy  to  di&rent  peffons,  under  ciN 
ferent  circumftances ;  the  lum  pf  our  obfervadons  is  this ;  the  weaker 
the  perfon,  the  more  fudden  ftiould  be  the  application  of  cold  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftimolant  efFeft  ;  for  the  more  fuddenly  the  body  is  deprived  of 
its  heat,  the  more  quickly  will  it  recover  it  from  the  furrouiiding  at- 
xnofpheri;.  But  if  aTedative  effed  is  required,  the  duration  fhouid  oc 
gjncater,i,It  willfcarce  feem  neceffary  to  enlarge  on  the  other  cfrciid  of. 
coldr  'As  what  has  been  (aid  will  fuifice  to  fliew,  that,  as  excidfig  iniu- 
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try  or  moderating  morbid  aftions,  it  will  occafk)nally  aft  as  a*  tonic 
ftrcngthening  remedy.  The.  aftringent;  property  depends*  Jikewlfe, 
upon  the  general  operation,  and  requires  ,no  feparate  confideraoion; 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  1  diuretic  cflfedt,  obfervable  by  thofe  who 
frequent  the  bath.  .  '  • 

In  this  invelHgation  of  the  operation  of  cold,  we  only  confidcr  the 
water, as  the  medium  of  application;  the  efFefts  of  it  arc  the  fame* 
however  applied.  t  When  the  body  is  chilled  by  cold  .air,  on  its  return, 
to,  a  warm  atmofphere,  the  fenfation'of  glowing  warmth  is  perceived, 
and' the  ftimulus  of  the  re-entering  heat  is  evident;  but,  if  It  is  too 
ifudden,  a  fenfe  of  pain  is  induced,  as  we  perceive  by  warming  our 
hailds  at  a  fife  in  the  winter  when  they  have  been  half  frozen  with 
cold.  ^  '  :  '  *  : 

•  Lavation  in  water  is  certainly  the  mod  falutary  mode  of  applying 
raid,- as  we  thereby  get  rid  of  impurities  which  might  prove  the  occa- 
fional  caufe  of  difeafes;  and,  independent  of  this  aftion,  it  feems.to 
)rodtidB  eflfcft  by  its  fuperibr  capacity  for  heat.  The  gravity  of  fea- 
vtter  has  been  fuppofed  to  produce  ipecific  efFefts ;  and  the  phyficians 
)f  the  mechanical  feft  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efFefts .  of  cold- 
}athing  on, the  principle  of  prefFure  alone;  but  as  this  opinion,  with 
everal  others  equally  futile,  is  now  Tejefted,  I  fhall  not  think  it  nc- 
lelTary  to  enter^  more  fully  into  the  fubjeft.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
he  water  may,  with .  great  propriety,  be  overlooked,  as  it  affords  no 
blution  of  the  phenomena  of  bathing.  The  degree  of  temperature  is 
he  ijeft  df  confideration,  and  deferves  the  minute  attention  of  me- 
ical  men.’  ‘ 

r  .  .  •  - 

Dr.,Kentifli  has  fubjoined  fome  experiments  relative  to 
alhing,  mad^  with. the  thermometer  ;  but  from  fuch  efforts 

*  _ _ ....1-** _ _ _ ' _  1  •  • 


4rt.  Xni.  A  DijUertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Scythians' or  Goths.  Being  /an  IntroduSion  to  the  ancient 
tfjd  modern  Hijlory  of  Europe.  .  By  John  Pinkerton.  8vo. 
3s.  bpards.',  Nicol.  London,  1787. 

A  NTJQJJARIES  have  feldom  been  men  of  deep  refearch 
f  or  profound  erudition,  and  have  written  more  fre- 
ijently  from  national  enthuffafm  than  from  the  fpirit  of 
Milofophy.  For  the  moft  part  they  have  formed  a  favou- 
Re  theory  previous  to  examination,  and  ranfacked  the  re- 
■rds  of  hiftory  to  elevate  the  charadler  and.  iplcndour  of 
We  nation  at  the  expence  of  the  reft.  Of  old  it  was  fre- 
■Nntly  agitated  among  the  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Scy- 
pjns,  which  was  the  moft  ancient  people  r  Similar, 
Rluiries  have  been  purfued  in  moderili  times ;  and  very 
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ingenious  and  learned  diflertaticuis  have  been  .^rittea,^ 
though  feldom  read^  to  prove  (hat  Adam  courted  Evi^t;  .94^ 
that  the  devil  feduced  her  in  Chin^fe,  Coptic,. 

'  High  Dirtch,  and  Erie.  To  a  phUofopber  fuch  inquiHqs.aTa 
uoiinportant  and  frivolous,  I'o  him  it  is  fuflkient  (o^knqyt 
that  mankind  have  fprung  from  tbs  iavage.  ftate  ;  that  (mf-* 
barous  nations  have  been  the  .anceftors  of-civilized  ;~that 
about  hve  thoufand  years  ago  civilization,  and  refinement 
began  in  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  and  fince  that  period  have 
been  gradually  fpreading  themfelves  weft  over  the  world. 
Although  he  may  believe  or  fijlpe€l  that  there  are  difiinft 
Aboriginal  races  of  men,  he  will  not  attempt  to  trace  their 
fteps  over  the  globe,  as  their  early  hiftory  is  covered  with 
darknefs  and  fable,  and  as  many  different  tribes  arc  trended 
into  one  nation.  . 

Of  late  years  a  more  Ibber  fpirit  of  iiTveftigation  has  been 
introduced  into  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  I'be  Acailemyol 
Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Fain  has  produced-  many 
valuable  diftertations  on  this  fubjedf,  and  thrown  rpuch  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have,  with  much  learned  induftry,  inveftigated.  their 
own  antiquities ;  and,  in  our  own  nation,  Sberrihgham,  the 
tranllator  of  Mallet,  and  Mr,  Whitaker  of  .Mancheiter,  by 
blending  good-fenfe  with  erudition,  have  rifen  to  diftiadioa 
and  eminence  in  this  path  of  literature. 

The  author  of  the  Diftertations  before  us  feems  tobei 
novice  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  antiquities.  Although  bii 
obfervatioos  on  the  origin  and  progrels  of  nations  are  oftn 
juft,  they  are  by  no  means  new  (o  the  learned  world  f  ud 
the  profound  diicoveries  which  he  thinks  be  has  made,  wen 
no  lecret  to  any  perfon  but  himfelf.-  —  -  -  -  -  ; 

In  the  firft  part  of  his  Diftertation  he  treats  the  identitj 
of  the  Scythians,  Getar,  and  Goths;  inquires  whether  they 
proceeded  fromEmope  into  Alia,  or  from  Afia  intoEurojxi; 
.-explains  their  real  origin  and  firft  progrefs  ;  deferibes  thti: 
lettlements  in  the  Eaft,*  and  between  the  Euxine  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  Seas,  I'be  names  .Get*  and  Gothi  are  often  uled 
iynoninKHifty  by  ancient  authors,  and  probably -ineaht  one 
people.  That  they  were  Scythians  in  the  general  fenfetf 
the  word,  may  be  allb  admitted j  for  ancient  .Scythia  co^ 
prehended  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Afia,  n'he  Scholirfl 
-of  Apollonius  Rhodius*  fays  there  Were  fifty  Scythian  «• 
tions.  Strabo  informs  us  t  that  the  Alani,  a  Scytbic  natioKi 

•  *  .  I  J  > ,  V. 

•IV.321,  t  Elh.x, p.503. 
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hid  twenty-fix  languages/  'Mithfidates,  king  of  Fonttis,  vve 
ar6-told,  karfied*  twenfy-^Wd  tonguds'to  coilVerfe  with  his 
own  who  were  chiefly  Scy'thic,  or  in>the  old .  feats 

of  In’ fhort,  tlie  tenn  Scythian  (except 

when  c6nfined  to  Scythia  proper)  was'  arnong  the  ancients 
in  indefiriitti*  appeHarion,  and  comprehended  all  the  tribes 
and^  nations,  Sarmafiahs'anil  Celts  excepted,  that  wan- 
derfd'Wkhout  a'flxed  habitation  through  the  north- weft  of 
Eur6pe  and  the  north*-eaft  of  Afia; 

*  In  the  feednd ’chapter  Mr/Pinkerton  Inquires  whether 
the’ Scythians '(meaning  the  Goths)  came  originally  from 
Scandinavia ’into  Afia,  or  from  Afia  into  Europe.  Jor- 
natides,  whd  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century, 
affetts  that  the  Goths  poUred  from  Scandinavia  down  tho 
Eiutine,  thence 'fpread  into  Afia,  which  they  fubdued,  and 
took  pofleflion  .of  Egypt.  But  this  idle  dream  was  never 
ferioirfly  believed  by  any  judicious  hiftorian.  When  Mon- 
tefquie*i‘ and  other  writers  have  adopted  the  phrale  of  Jor- 
nandes,  and  called  Scandinavia  the  ofjicina  gentium^  they 
mean  only  that  tbe  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Roman 
ert^pirt  carne’ from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  a  faft 
\\^hit;M'evicn  Mr.'Piukferton  will*  not  deny.  The  Edda,  from 
hegimiing'tfa’  end,  is -founded  on  the  idea  that  the  followers 
of  Odm'Avere  an  Afiatic  pwple ;  and  the  mythology  con- 
laii^  to  it  is‘ altogether  oriental.  The  Afiatic  origin  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  is  known  to  alPlearned  men';  and  our  author 
aflerted  in  Condillac^s  Cours  d'Etude,  in  the 
wifWato? ^  of  Maltet,  and  in  Dr.  Smith’s  treatife  on  the 
'nations.  Our  author’s  idea  of  a  great  Scythic 
^pire  in’Alia,  which*  was  terminated  by  Ninus,  after  laft* 
HibTe’*''than  fifteen  'hundred  years,  is  founded  on  very 
flender  authority.  If  he  nieans  only  that  Afia  was  perani:- 
bUlfted  by  wandering  tribes  before  it  became  the  feat  of 
fttcd^Corrtmunities,  every  enlightened  reader  of  hiltory  will 
agree 'vt  it  h;h  Fra. 

fhe  third  and  fourth-chapters,  in  which  Mr.  Pinkerton 
<lelcribes‘’the’  eafterri  and  wellcrn  lettlements  of  the  Scy^ 
rtlians/Thcre  is  ^much-4eftrning  difplayed,  but  more  fancy 
ahdhdWjefture.*  In  onb  fenle  of  the  word  all  nations  arc 
def^dded  from  the  Scythians,  i,  e.  all  civilized  nations  drew 
their  origin  from  migrating  and  barbarous  tribes.  But  that 
Mr.  Pinkerton’s  beloved  Goths  went  up  and  down  the  world 
>^€rely  to  civilize  and  refine  its  inhabitants,  is  an  idea  truly 
^thic,  and  ranks  in  the  fame  clafs  of  abfurdity  with  the 
CKhitcs.of  Btyant,  the  Celts  of  Pelloutier,  and  the  Gothones 
of  Cluverius  and  Grotius,  whom  they  very  charitably  fend 

•  K  ^  on 
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on  the  fame  errand.  A  favourite  dulcinea  feems  to  be  ^ 
neceflary  to  an  antiquary  as  to  a  knight  errant.  The  ana- 
logy  betvyeeh  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  tongues,  oh  whicli 
our  author  irffifts  fo  much,  is*  fo  well  known  that  fdme 
learned  men  have  reckoned  them  dialers  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  ..That;the  Celtsc  were  among  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  Italy,*,  though  denied  by  our  author,  is  too  well 
known  to  Itand  in  need  of  any  proof.  Mr,  Pinkerton’s 
averlion  to  the  Celtae  is  of  the  fame  temperature  with  his  af- 
te£tion  to  thc  Goths. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  diflertation, 
treats  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Goths  over  all  Germany,  and 
in  Scandinavia.  In  chapter  firft  he  tlievvs  that  the  Germans 
were  not  of  Sarmatic  nor  Celtic  origin.  This  was  altoge¬ 
ther  unnecetfary.  -Tacitus  diftinguiflies  between  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Sarmatians  in  the  cleareft  and  moft'  exprefs 
mahner.  Though  Cluverius,  Pelloutier,  and  Mallet,  have 
endeavoured  to  confound  the  Goths  and  Celts,  the  learned 
tranflritor  of  Mallet’s  Hiftory  of  Denmark  has  demonftrated 
that  they  were  totally  different  nations ;  and  that  diftinftion 
is  now  recognized  by  every  perfon  who  has  any  pretenfions 
to  learning..  Mr.  Pinkerton,  on  this  part  of  his  fubjed,  fas 
done  nothing  more  than  to  abridge  the  arguments  of  Mal¬ 
let’s.  tranflator.  In  the  fubfequent  chapters  he  employs  a 
•hundred  pages  in  proving  that  the  Germans  were  Scythians; 
a  point  w'hich  required  little  illuftratlon,  as  Herodotus  places 
moft  of  his. Scythians  in  Germany ;  and  affirms  that  the  Ifler, 
or  Danube,  Avas  the  largeit  river  of  Scythia.  But  that  the 
ancients.* always  defigned  one  identical  people  by  the  terra 
Scythian,  remain^^  to  be  proved.  In  the  laft  chapter  there 
is  much  antiquarian  refearch  and  hittorical  learning  dif- 
played.  If  Mr.  Pinkerton  pofTeffed  more  temper,  a  refpefi 
for  the  abilities  of  other  authors,  and  a  lels  tranfccnilant 
idea  of  his  own,  he  would  excel  in  thefe  ftudies  and  re* 
fearches. 

..  On^.of  his  favourite  maxims,  that  authorities  are  faft 
in  hiftory,”  is  to  be  received  with  corifiderable  limitation. 
No  liriall  portion  of  hillorical  Ikill  is  req^iiifite  iri^appreciat* 
ing 'authorities’ among  the  aricients.’ '  What  Celar  writes 
concerning  the  Gauls,  and'  Tacitus.concefning  the'Geriuani. 
may  "be  received' as'  h^iftor  rear  truth,  as.*tbey  poffelled  tk 

and  \vrote,  froui  their  .own-  obi'ervatiofl. 
But  fuch  iiniverfa}  and  often  juju(iicigus.eolle£lorr  and  com* 
j>ilcrs^as  Diodorys  Siculus, and  I'rcgus  Poi^ipeius  (abridged 
by  Juftin),  are  not  to  be  followed  as  guides,  withqiit  jccpJ; 
paring^them  with  the  original  hiftorlans.”Lven  the  judicioS 
'  -  ;  .  -.f.  ^  '  Strabo 
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Strabo  fometimes  contradifts  Tacitus,  and  (bmetimcs  him- 
fclf*..  In  phyfics  no  lyftem  is  formed  from'  a  (ingle  phxno- 
menon,  or  a  fingle  experiment;  and  no*  hillorical  theory 
ought  to  be  founded  on  the  (ingle  aflertion  of  an  ancient  aur 
thor,  iinlefs  it  be  confirmed  by  cotemiX)vary  writers.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  too  apt  to  etlimate  the  authority  of  the  an¬ 
cients  exaflly  as  they  confirm  or  oppofe  his  own  opinions. 

There  is  a  ftyle  and  manner  peculiar  to  this  author,  of 
which,  as  it  is  without  example  in  ancient  or  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  we  (hall  prefent  (bme  I'pecimens  to  the  reader.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hume  he  delivers  the  following 
opinion*:  Mr.  Hume,  who  knew  nothing  about  Goths, 

“  nor  the  Gothic  conftitiition,  and  who  is  fo  Jhallow^  that, 
“  far  from  reachii.g  the  bottom^  he  has  not  reached  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  fiirface^  but  merely  fkimmed  its  top,  obfcrves 
in  his  own  life,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  on  the  Eng- 
“  lifh  conftitution  as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty  before  the 
“  death  of  Charles  the  Pirft.  A  profound  remark  truly,  and 
“  mod  fagacioiis !  Is  it  a  regular  plan  now  ?  Did  regular 
plans  of  government  ever  exill,  lave  in  Utopia  ?  Have 
“  rnot  all  governments,  fave  defpotifm,  been  ever  totally  ir- 
“  regular?  .  While  a  man  has  life,  his  pulle  muft  ever  be 
liable  to  irregularities ;  when  he  is  dead,  dt  is  regiUai^ 
enough  r  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  never 
be  able  to  imitate  fhalloivnejs  of  Mr.  Hume  till  he  ac¬ 
quires  that  regularity  of  pulle  which  is  the  confequence  of 
death.  ‘‘  The  more  irregular  that  government  is,  it  is  the 
“  more/rrr,  as  in  the -Greek  democracies  f.”  Then  Holland 
at  prelenf  is  the  freeft  government  in  the  world. 

His  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Macpherlbn  is  in  the  fame  ftrain 
of  panegyric  :  .  r 

*  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  namely,  that  the  Germans  were  Sar- 
mat«,  proceeds  from  fuch  grofs  ignorance  that  I  am  really  afhamed 
to  mention,  much  moie  to  refute  it.  I  have  diligently  perufed  moft 
wriicrs  on  German  antiquities,  but  they  had  all  feme  degree  of  read¬ 
ing,,  apd^  could  never  fall  into  an  error  which  the  whole  ancient  ao- 
thorb,  and  complete  modern  knowledge,  concur  to  refute.  This  un¬ 
happy  difeovery^  muft  therefore  be  afligned  to  its  right  owner  and 
•inventor,  jimes  Macpherfon,  Efq.  in  whofe  “  Introdu^lion  to  .the 
Hiftory  or  G rear- Britain”  it  firft  occurs.  The  author  of  that  ftrangc 
^  truly  Celtic  work  having,  with  that  over-heated  ralhnefs  whicb. 
gemus  colliding  with  perfect  ignorance  can  alone  infpirc,  attempted  to 
i^oJucc/thk;  moft  difeaieu'  dreams  into  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
^tbotghc  he  could,  behind  his  Celtic  mift,  ufe  equal  freedoms  with  the 
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hiilory  of  Europe.  Ra(h  man,  and  ill  advifed!  The  mift  of  Celtic 
TiOnlcnfe  he  ruay  gild  wi*th  the  beams  of  real  genius ;  but,  with  the  ig, 
norance  of  a  fchool-bcy,  to  write  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Germans,  in 
which  the  learned  of  all  Europe  had  been  ever  converfant,  was  de¬ 
plorable  indeed,  and  worthy  of  eternal  laughter,  did  not  commifer- 
ation  for  the  ingenious  tranflator  and  compofer  of  Irifh  poetry  move 
every  reader  to  gentlcnefs.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  much  fufpefted  th^t 
hu  motives  entitle  him  to  no  excufe ;  and  the  high  and  conteinpti^ous. 
signer  in  which  he  treats  others  annuls  all  favour.  His  OfTiai:^ ^ews^ 
that  he  piques  himfelf  greatly  on  being  a  Celt,  and  will  not  .^dmit  tfic 
Englifli,  or  French,  or  Germans,  or  other  paltry  modern  natipqs,[to  flbat' 
high  honour!  Indeed  the  malice  and  contempt  borne  by  thtf  Celtiqftf- 
v^jg^s;  (for 'they  are  favages,  have  been  favages  fince  the  Wdfld  bcga\i,*‘ 
and  will  be  for  ever  favages  while  a  feparate  people,  that  is, 
thcmfelvp,  and  of  unmixt  blood) ;  I  fay,  the  contempt  borne  by 
thole  Celts 7or  the  EngUlh,  Lowland  Scots,  and  later  Irilh  (who  art 
Rnglifh  and  Scots),  is  extreme,  and  knows  no  bounds. 
pberfon  knew  that  his  own  dear  Celts  are,  and  have 
gardfd.as,  a  w’eak  .  and  brutilh  people  ;  and  in  revenge  teli^s  we  'arc 
all  Sa;‘mafiE,  a  people  eminently  martial  and  famous,  whicn  nc  forgets, 
but  remarkable,  as  his  exprefs  quotations  Ihew,  for  naftinefs!  Field, 
ing  tells  us  that  a  lhallow  book  may,  like  a  fl>aIlow  man,  be  eafily 
feen  through;  and  I  can  fee  nothing,  if  the  defigri  of  Mr.  Maephej- 
ion's,  bopk  bf  not  to  exalt  his  fweet  Celts  at  the^q^pe^pi^ 

1‘eaininV,*  and  common  fenfe.  ‘  j 

;  :  Q^nd Fabfurde eft  outre, Ton  lui  fait  trop^tfbfttttinr’VOJionsn 

r*',  vouloir.par  raifon  combattre  fon  erreoj  ;,feh.l3 
t  .  /i,R^tkerircft.plufc  court,  fans  s'echaufFer  la<bik>  T 

ti'.j  »>  *'  i*i  if.  .  .  Ssn  .  • 


*•  **^8bn^'r  am,  toward  the  end  of  the, eighteenth  ^enturyj  to  ^be 
iftg,  ‘a'gainft  a  Britifh'  authbf,  that  the  Germans  wtfbiTOi'Safm^} 
thfttMs;  that  a  Saxon,  Or  a  Silefxan,  is  not  a  Ruffian j'  ib<i»'d6d?ii6t  fpeaV 
the  Skrmatic  (Slavonic],  but  Gothic  tongue.  For  if  a'Qefblan'flQdef^ 
in  his. iir  ft  .year  at  college,  fhould. happen  to  fee  this  traA,'  dieiWiilcod* 
^lq4e  me.as  ignorant  as  my  countryman,  Mr;  MacphtMribntotoicodfute 
npni<^nfe  being  furely  as  ridiculous  as  to  write  Ml  Stung  \\’ith 
^STefle^Uon,  I  (hall  haften  from  my  aukward^fituqtipf^f  ^ft^r  a^lighf 
f^marlcpr  two;;for  it  would.be  abfurd  X0jdra>y,a.f\yqrcl  a  ftraw 

will  do, '  and  I  have  a  cKanipIon  of  far  other  Force  tp  encoanW;jl\j , 

to.tlio  of  Mr. 

jjdfcphcijfon  their  pa|i]on  and:^cfendef)^.ij8  Qo^^lels  ftriking^ 
^i‘^The  .C^hs,”  fays  , he,;  p,  ^5?,  fiUhy  ihn  cvea 

7r  I«^iD  tbelriih  otfe  word  bi^’ofmfi  ten,' >tW^tfcy,  or  thirty  meanlngSi 
implies  a  natkvH  ncarrior; 

JMly  o/-:Q\trjf¥Ai\aSwrsger^x(a:*\  jThismuft  be  the  caie  ifl 
^al|  ffM^gfid[OPgu^s,  iput^;bf^pOPrtand  epnfuft^; .  But  the  Celtic, 

ih  xnofticonfoled,  v 
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Celts  are.  of  all  favages,  the  moft  deficient  in  andcrilanding.  Wif- 
doin  and  ingenuity  niay.  be  traced  among  the  Samoieds,  Laplan'dets* 
Negroes,  &c.  but  among  the  Celts,  none  of  native  growth.  All  ety- 
m^gy  M*”®*  **  Celtic  etymology  is  flieer  fremy. 

Enough  of.Celtic  etymology  I  let  us  leave  it  to  candidates  for  bedlam, 
gndgo  on.’ 

As  this  way  of  writing  has  not  obtained  a  name  in  onrlan**  • 
ctiage  we  lhall  henceforth  call  it  the  “  Finkertonian.”  '  * 

* 'Incrc  are  two  expreffions  quoted  above  from  this  Diffen* 
tation  which  we  recommend  to  the  coniideration  of  the  au- . 

;  “  The.  high  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  treats , 
others  annuls  all  favour'* — “  It  is  needlels  to  draw  a  ftvord. 
againft  an  author  when  a Jiraiv  will  do.”  ' 

^  ■■■ - - — -  ■  ■  -  '  . . 

Jjjt'T;  XIV.  The  Lounger.  A  Periodical  Paper,  publijhed  at 
‘TAitdmrgh  in  the  Tears  1785  and  1786.  3  vols.  izmow 

itched.  Creech,  Edinburgn ;  Cadell,  London. 

"  [  Concluded  from  our  laji.  ] 

•  ' 

Beside  the  elegant  papers  of  the  ferious  and  lentimental 
kind,  in  which  the  Lounger  holds  a'  decided  preemi* 
IKDCeover  moft  performances  of  this  nature,  there  are  others 
of  a  gayer  ciafs,  that  delineate  comic  pictures  of  life  and 
manners.  The  innovation,  which  the  fudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  the  Eaft  and  Weil-lndies  has  made  in  the  code 
of  private  life,  is  well  reprefented  in  the  correfpondence  of 
Joan  Homefpun  and  of  Margery  Muihrom.  The  charadfet 
of  Colonel  Cauftic  is  happily  imagined,  and  naturally  intro* 
duces  much  genteel  fatire  on  modern  manners.  The  letter 
from  Urbanus,  in  the  eighty>ninth  number,  which  gives  aa 
account  of  4 he  rural  and  jentiment  which  were  cul« 

tivated  at  the  country  leat  of  a  man  of  fafliion,  is  a  mafterw 
piece '  of  this  'kind ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  tranfeription. 
The  paper  on  witchcraft  contains  much  ingenuity  and 
humour. 

■’The  critical  efTays  which  are  fcattered  through  the 
Eoiinger  have  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  merit.  •'  The 
obfervations  on  novel-writing  and  comedy  are  good  ;  thofe 
on  tragedy  ought- to  be  received  with  Ibme'' limitations. 
The  critical  remarks^  on  the.  character,  of  FalftaflF  difplay 
niuch  knowledge  of  human.,  nature,  ant^-  of  the  genius-  of 
Shakefpeare;  ’  The  prolific  and  luxuriant  imagination  -  of 
I  that  bard  is  difcovered,  not  only  in  his  tragic  but  in  Kis 
I  Gomic  Icenes.  Uy  a  lingular  fdicity  of  inventidh,  he' ha* 
I  produced^. 
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produced,  in  the  beaten  field  of  ordinary  life,  charadersof 
luch  perfeft  originality,  that  we  look  on  them  .with  noleii 
wonder  than  at  thofe  preternatural  beings  which  are  the 
. .  ^creation  of’ the  poet’s  pen  ;  and.  yet  they  fpeak  a  language 
lb  purely  that  of  common.  Ibciety,  that  .we  have  but  to 
Hep  abroaef  into  the  world  to  hear  every  expreflion  of  which 
jt  isj  compofed.  Of  this  Ibrt  is  the  charafter  of  Falftaff, 
which  has  been  a  favourite  of  the  public  for  near  two  cen* 
/urics. 

'  Fa  Waff  is  truly  and  literally  ex  Epiruri  grege  porcus^  placed  here 
•within  the  pale  of  this  world  to  fatten  at  his  leifuie,  neither  didurbej 
*by  feeUng,  nor  /eftrained  by  virtue.  •  He  is  not,  however,  pofitively 
much  a  villain,  though  he  never  ilarts  afide  in  the  purfuit  of  inter^ 
or  of  pleafure  when  knavery  comes  in  his  way.  We  feel  contempt, 
therefore,  and  not  indignation,  at  his  crimes,  which  rather  promoit 
than  hinders  our  enjoying  the  ridicule  of  the  fituation,  and  the  admh. 
oble  wit  with  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  it.  As  a  man  of  .thh 
world,  he  is  endowed  with  the  moft  fdperior  degree  of  good  fenfe  and 
difcernmtnt  of  charadter ;  his  conceptions,  equally,  acute  and  juil,*  be 
delivers  with  the  expreflion  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  undei flanging; 
and  wt  fee  that  he  thicks  like  a  wife  man,  even  when  he  is  not  at  ^e 
pains  to  talk  wifely. 

••  ‘  Perhaps,*  indeed,  there  is  no  quality  more  confpicuoua  throughout 
the  writings  of  Shakefpeare  than  that  of  good^fenfe^;  that*  intuitive 
fagacijty  with  which  he  looks  on  the  manners,  the*  charaders,  and 
the  purfuits  of  mankind.  The  burfls  of  paflion,  the'flrokes  of  nature, 
the  fublimity  of  his  terrors,  and  the  wonderful  creation  of  his  fancy; 
are  thdie  excelltncies  which  ftrike  fpe(^ators  the  moA,:  and, are  there- 
fore'  moft  commonly  enlarged  on  ;  but,  to  an  attentive  peruicr  of  bi$ 
writings,* his  acute  perception  and  accurate  difeeinment  of  ordinary, 
charaitcr'and  conduct,  that  (kill,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  with  which 
he  delineates  the  plan  of  common  life,  will,  I  think,  appear  no  leA 
Hriking,’  and  perhaps  rather  more  wonderful;  more  wonderful,  becaufc 
we  cannot' fo  c.'ihly  conceive  that  power  of  genius  by  which  it  tells  w 
what  adualjy  cxills,  though  it  has  never  feen  it,  than  that  by  which  it 
creates  what  never  exilled.  This  power,  when  we‘ read  the  work?, 
jind  confldcr  the  fituation,  of  Shakefpeare,  we  fliall  allow  him  in  a 
moft  extraordinary  degree.  The  delineation  of  manners  found  in  the 
Creek  tra|;edians  is  excellent  and  jail;  but  it  con fifts, chiefly  of  thoie 
general  maxims  which  the  wifdom  of  the  fchoois  might  inculcate, 
which. a  borrowed  experience  might  teach,  'I'hat  ox  shakefpeare 
mafks^the  knowledge  of  intimacy  with  mankind.  It  reaches  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  great,  and  penetrates  the  obfeurity  of  the  low;  delects 
the  ednning,  and  overtakes  the  bold  ;  in  fhort,  prefects  that  abflradi  of 
Ittc  in  all  its  modes,  and  indeed  in  every  time,  w^hich  every  one  with¬ 
out  experience  mu  it  believe,  and  every  one  with  experience  mud  know 
to  be  true.- 

.  *  With  this  fagacity  and  penetration  into  the  charafters  and  motives 
of  mankind,  Shakefpeare  has  invelted  Falllaff  in  a  remaikable  decree: 
be  never  utters  it,  however,  out  of  character,  or  at  a  feafon  where  it* 
'  '  *  •  ’  "  ‘  might 
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iDiebt  better  be  fpared.  Indeed,  his  good-fenie  is  rather  in  his 
thoughts  Jhan  in  his  fpeech  ;  for  fo  we  may  call  thofe  foliloquies  in  . 
which  he  generally  utters  it.  He  knew  \yhat  coin  was  moft,  current 
with  thofe  he  dealt  withal,  and  faftiioned  his  difcourfe  accoi^ng  tp 
the difpofition  of  his  hearers:  and  he  fometimes  lends  hioifelf  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions,  when  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  any  io-^ 
tcrcft  on  the  loan. 

<  But  we  oftener  laugh  with  than  at  him  ;  for  his  humour  is  infinite* 
and  his  wit  admirable.  This  quality,  however,  ftili  partakes  in  Kim 
of  that  Epicurean  groflhefs  which  I  have  remarked  to  be  the  niliiig 
charafterillic  of  his  difpofition.  He  has  neither  the  vanity  of  a  wit, 
nor  the  fingularity  of  a  humorift,  but  indulges  both  talents,  like  any 
other  natural  propenfity,  without  exertion  of  mind,  or  warmth  of  en¬ 
joyment.  A  late  excellent  adlor,  whofe  lofs  the  llage  will  long  regret, 
*ufcd  to  reprefcnt  the  chara6ler  of  Falftaff  in  a  manner  different  KOm 
what  had  been  uniformly  adopted  from  the  time  of  Quin  downwar^l. 
He  exchanged  the  comic  gravity  of  the  old  fchool  for  thofe  burfis  qF 
hughter  in  which  fympathetic  agdiences  have  fo  often  accompanieii 
him.  From  accompanying  him  i.t  was  indeed  impbflible  to^^ain,; 
ydt,  though  the  execution  was  maflerly,  I  cannot  agree  in  that  idca^qf 

Falftaff  was  of  a‘Veiy  different  conftitution.  He  turnecTwJt,  ai^  he  fay^, 
he  did  **  difeafe,  into  commodity.’’^**  Oh!  it  Is  much  that'^a  lie  |vitb 
a  flight  oath,  and  a  jed  with  a  fad  brow,  will  dp  with  a,f||flow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  bis  (boulders.”  -  *  . 

'  The  greateft  refinement  of  morals,  as  well  as  pf  mind,  is  prefaced 
by  the  culture  and  exercife  of  the  imagination,  which  derives,  or  it 
taught  to  denve,  its*objc6ls  of  purfuit,  and  its  motives  of  afUoo,  not 
from  the  fenfes  merely,  but  from  future  confideratiohs,  which  fancy 
anticipates  and  realizes.  .Of_ihis,  either,  as  the  prompter,  or  the  rc- 
fhraint  of  condud,  Falftaff  is  utterly  devoid;  yet  his  imagination  at 
Wonderfully  quick  and  creative  in  the  pictures  of  humour  and  the  affo* 
eiations  of  wit.  But  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit,”  according  to  bit 
I  own  phrafe,  **  is  made  a  tapller  and'  his  fancy,  how  vivid  foever, 
ftill  fubjeds  itfelf  to  the  groffnefs  ot  thofe  fenfual  conceptions  which 
are  familiar  to  his  mind.  We  are  aftoniftied  at  that  art  By  which  Shake* 
fpcare  leads  the  powers  of  genius,  imagination,  and  wifdom,  in  cap¬ 
tivity  to  this  fon  of  earth ;  it  is  as  if  tranfpoited  into  the  enchanted 
ifland  in  the  Tempeft,  we  faw  the  rebellion  of  C  aliban  fuccefsful,  and 
the  airy  fpirits  of  Profpero  miniftering  to  the  brutality  of  his  flave. 

‘  Hence  perhaps  may  be  derived  great  part  of  that  infinite  amufe^ 
ment  which  fucceeding  audiences  have  always  found  from  the  repra- 
fentation  of  Falftaff.  We  have  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  com^* 
bmations,  and  of  that  contrail  to  which  philofophers  have  afcribe4 
the  pleafure  we  derive  from  wit  in  general,  but  we  have  that  finguUc 
combination  and  contraft  which  ihegrofs,  the  fenfual,  and  the  brutiib 
mind  of  Falftaff  exhibits,  when  joined  and  compared  with  that  ad^ 
miraHe  power  of  invention,  of  wit,  and  of  humour,  which  his  coxi^. 
verfation  perpetually  difplays.  ,  • 

*  In  the  imrnortal  work  of  Cervantes  we  find  a  cKarader  with  s 
remarkable  mixture  of  wifdom  and  abfurdity,  which"  in  one  pagp^ 

*  '  ‘  ‘  ‘excites 
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ixciCcs  out  ridicule,  and  in  the  next  Is  entitled  to  oar  hirr^eil 

Tt^pcA.  Don  ^ixote,  like  Falftaff,  is  endowed  with  exccllerrdif. 
cernment,  'foeacity,  and  genius ;  but  his  g’ood-fenfe  holds  fiwf  of  hii 
i^alM  irtih^iliQn,<^f  bis  over-Tuling.niadnefs  for  cTiO  atchievemenu 
^^|^gb*^err5btry,^(on^heVoic  '  Iv  love.  The  ridicule 

of  Don'»Quuurc  in  railing  low  and  vulgar  in. 

t^^5,,ih|0^h  the  fuedrium  .pf^his  difordered  fancy,  to  a  rank  of 


tje^rever 

^d moftVgTi^v^.and  dignified  principlcs7  to  the  control  of 
J^uffoonery^  and  folly.  It  is  like  the  paftime  of  a  Oimily 
Wafaugri^^^^^cte  Jiyghtir  js  equally  excited  Uy  dreflin'g  clowns I 

B*'  Icmijf.^y^gcntkqaeD 'as*.clb\vns.  “In  FalftafF,  the  heroic  atiri. 
5  pt  oiiir  ^ture  are  n^de  to  wear  the  garb  of  meannels  and  55. 
‘In^Don  <^lxdut,!.tlie'CQdaAOii.anU  tliei  i'ervile  aic  cloth« 
drelTes  ^4^  dig^i^d  and  the  najeHic;  while,  tc  heighten 
^e^di^le,^Sanc^^;W  the  ha)/-di^ived  fijnplicity,  and  half  dii. 
oci^upgjK^djieH  iu  hn  eiiufUrt,  m  every  boW  and  then  cmplojcii 

,^'^^p<n  ivonld  if/k  think,  me  whuofied  hi.^  parallel,'  continned 
wM,  t  Ihoela  ^  that  Shakefpnre  has'drayrn.'  id  one  of  hii 
Slbmediar^Tdbfli^nt^ay*. 'a  tragic  cbarafler  very  much  rcfciii. 
h&gtbi  comiq  one  of.  Falltaff;  J  mean  that  Af  Richard  ^e  Third, 
Bodt^m  of  the  wwld ;  both  poflefs  that  fagacity  and  underftaBd' 
S^inraklih  fitted  Ibfiu  porpofes;  both  defpile  thole  refined  feelings, 
uWliWtivee'br  dtfikdey,  tbofe  reftraints  of  vinnei  which  might  obi 
the  coorfe  they  have  marked  oiit  fbr  themlelvet.  The  hypo, 
drily  !of  both cofif  tnm  nothing;  tnd  they  never  feel  that  deta^oo 
iqft^  tQjibemielves  which  rintdes  in  the  confcience  of  lefs  determine 
l^poprttcs.  Bctth  u/ethe  weftknefles  of  others,  asJkilful  players  at 
a  ffupt  .do  Ignorance  of  their  opponents ;  they  enjoy  the  advaa* 
Ufit  hot/oi^  without  fetf- reproach*  out  with  the  pride  of  fuperioricy.| 
^dbsrd  Udeid  af^res  to 'the  crown  of  Endand,  becanfe  Richard^ 
wicked  ajtd  ambfbous ;  Falftaff  is  contented  with  a  tKoufand  pdunif 
df'Joftice  Shallow*!,  becanfe  he  is  only  luxurious  and  diflipated.  Rickd 
ird  courts  Lady  Anne  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  for  his  purpofes; 
Falftaff  makes  love  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  for  his.  Richard 
is  witty,  like  Falftaff,  and  talks  of  his  own  figure  with  the  fame 
(ancaftic  indifference.  Indeed,  fo  much  does  Richard,  in  the  higher 
walk  of  villainy,  refemble  falftaff  in  the  lower  region  of  roguery 
^nd^iflipation,  that  it  were  not  difHcult  to  fhew,  in  the  dialogue  of 
the  two  charaders,  however  diflimilar  in  fituation,  many  paffages  and 
cxpfeffops  in  a  ftylc  of  remarkable  refemblancc. 

'•  'Of  feclifcg^  and  even  of  paflion,  both  charafters  arc  very  litt-^ 
fufceptible;  as  Falftaff  is  the  knave  and  the  fenfualift,- fo  Rkhari 
is  the  villain  of  principle.  Shakefpeare  has  drawn  one  of  paffion  in 
the  perfon  of. Macbeth.  Macbeth  produces  horror,  fear,  and  feme- 
times  pity;  Richard,  deteftation  and  abhorrence  only.  The  firit  he 
has  led  ami4ft  the  gloom  of  fublimity,  has  (hown  agitated  by  various 
and  wavering  potions.  He  is  fometimes  mere  fanguinary  than 
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gigantic 
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jjchard,  bccanfc  he  i5  not  infcnfible  of  fhe  weadenefs  or  the  pailion  of 
revenge ;  whereas  the  cruelty  of  Richard  is  only  proportionate  to  the; 
nWicrt  of  his  ambition,  as  the  cowardice  of  is  proportionate* 


obje*^  of  his  amoition,  as  me  cowardice  or  rainatf  *js  proportionate* 
to  the  objedl  of  his  fear :  but  the  bloody  and  revengeful  Macbeth 
i5  vet  fufceptiblc  of  compalBon,  and  fubjeft  to  femorfe.  In  contem¬ 
plating  Macbeth  we  often  regret  the  pcrvcrfion  of  his  nature i  tad 
Wen  when  the  jufticc  of  Heaven  overtakes  him,  we  almoll  forget  our 
hatred  at  his  enormities  in  our  pity  for  his  mfslortuoes. 

Shakefpeare  has  placed  amidft  the  tangled  paths  of  party  and  ambi¬ 
tion;  has  reprefented  cunning  and  fierce  from  his  birth,  untouched 
by  the  fenfe  of  humanity,  hardly  AibjeA  to  remorfe,  and  never 
contrition;  and  his  fall  pr^uccs  that  unmixed  and  perieA  Cadsfacr 
tion  which  we  feel  at  the  death  of  feme  fivage  bead  that  had  delo^ 
lated  the  country  from  infiindive  iiercenefs  and  natural  malignly.,  * 
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£K«  the.  authors*  of  the^T^Vri^' Jrtd"  tHc/IJbiiiBM 
uAe^th^r  ffnal  leave ‘of^tHp-jpgih^^n^^e  ctwrajS^pCJWJ?, 
^ical  effayi^^^  vCompofitioos 
theiitfelvcs  tchftjie -fancy  and ^ the  feeliags^  fori^ 
addition  to  the  »  ftock  ofrpublic  pteafore,  andrinfiauate*W9^, 
ftrtiftioii,\m^rthe^veil  of  rmafement.':-^  By  ailawof  Alfred^ 
i  ftietchant,  who’  hkd  macTe'thr^e  voyages  to  folseign  patts^ 
^  entitled  to  the  honours  ^f^no^Iity ;  the  authors  before? 
os  hai^fe!alrc^ady  rhade  tWo  flrccefsfhl  ones ;  Snd  ar  We  vt>tVs 
<5f  authors,  like  thofe  of  lovers,  are^npt  to  be  entirely ''efe- 
4ucd,  we  arp  not  ivithdiit  hopes  of  hearing 

..  .  •,  /•. ..  ;  ■;  ■ ' .  .  ’ 
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'  ‘  ^  ,[C6ntinuedfrorh  our'laji.  'l  ,  / 

1 H  otder  .the  more  effeftually  to  accomplifh  the  advance- 
•*  ment  of  literature  and  fcience,  feveral  learned  Ibcieties 
h^ve  been  eftablithed  in  Denmark,  under  the  patronage  and 
proteftioa  of -the  crown.'  ' 

1,.  The  Royal-Society  of  Sciences. 

.3.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  .Danilh 
Hiftory»andiEang\iage. •  *  .  ’  '  "* 

3.‘  A  Goillnrilfi6n,’  appointed  by  the  prelent  king,  for  di- 
rediog'  thele^i^Ttiade  by  Arnas  MagnulTon,  a  native  of 
Iceland/"',  This  Magnullbn,  being  a  profeffor  in  the  univer- 
fity' ‘of’Copedha^en',.  .travelled.^  many  years  over  Iceland, 
for'fhe  piirpole  of  collefting  manufcripts.  Many  of  thefe 
were  dsflroyed-ln  the  dreadful  fire  which,  in  the,  year  1738, 
reduced  .the,  greatoft  partof  Copenhagen  to  alhes.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  coniifting  of  fourteen  hundred  volumes,  including 
many,  thoulands  of  original  deeds  and  records,  he  gave  to  the 
univerfity.'  All  thefe  manufcripts  are  to  be  publilhed ;  and, , 
for  defraying  this  .expence,  the  profeflbr  bequeathed  his  whole 
fortune,  j,  The.prelent  members  of  the  royal  commiflion  for  - 
managing  the  Arnehan  legacy  ‘arc  men  equally  diftihguilhed 
by  rack  and  learning.^  Their  names  are  as  follow  : 

Botte.Willum,  Lord  Luxdorph,  privy-counfellor,  knight 
of  .the  Danebroge,  .deputy  of  _the  royal  chancery,  inlpedlot 
of  the  .uniyerlity  and  Ichools  in  both  kingdoms,  alTelTor  of, 
the  .high  jCfwrt,  land  prefident  for  life  of  the  royal  fociety 
fc'iences^  Peter,  h'rederic  Suhm,  lord  ,of  his  majefty’s  bed- , 
chambter,  &c.  ■  John  Erichfen,  the  king’s  coutxfellor,  lord  of , 
the.exchequer.:  Sculo  Theodore  Thorlaicus,  the  king’s  coun- 
iellpr James  Baden,  'profeflbr  of  eloquence  in  the  univerfity 
of  Copenhagen;  Abraham  Kail,  profeflTor  of  hiftory ;  and 
Grim  -Johnlbn  Thbrkelyn,  profelTor  of  antiquities  in  the 
faid  univerfity. 

The<  publications  that  have  been  made  by '  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen  are, 

1.  KriftniSaga;  or  the  Hiflory  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
Chriflian  'Religion  into  Iceland. 

2.  Gunnlang  Ormllunga  Saga  ;  or,  the  Life  of  Gunnlang 
Ormftunga,  an  Icelandic  Nobleman  in  the  tenth  century: 
with  cuts. 

3.  Kungurvaka  ;  or,  the  Lives' of  the  firft  Six  Bifhops  of 
Schalhoit,  in  Iceland. 

4. '  4£dda ;  or,  the  ancient  Mythology  :  confifting  of  fongs 
collefted  by  Sxinund  the  Sapient,  in  the  eleventh  cenuiry* 

I  yo 
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To  which  may  be  added  the  following,  all  of  them  written 


weguns,  ocotcn,  iriin,  ana  emigrants  irom  the  Wenerft 
lllands  bf  Scotland,'  or  the  Hebrides.  .  i  "  i-.'*.' ! 

3.  Heruaraf  Saga ;  or,  the  molt  ancient  Hiftory 'of  Sweden? 
i  4.  Rymbagla ;  or,  the  ancient  Allronomy.-  ;  .  '  ;  ' 

1.  5.  Eyrbyggia  j  'or,  the  Hiltory  of  the  lirft  InhslWtTOts  of 
Ithe.weltern  ifaft  of  Jceland..-,  ;  ‘1  ' 

I  -  All  thefe  manhlcripts  have  .lately  been  publifhi^  «t  the* 
fexpencepf  liiord  ^hm,  who'not  only  pays-lalaries'to^ieyeral 
^jludents  for  ..tranflating  old  manulcripts,  blit  atfo'keepi'hifc' 

Iibtary.Jconl^ftirig- .of  more  than  one  hundred  and '  twenty' 
houfand  volumes,  open  to  the  infpedtion  of  all  menof  let- 
ers/>nd  conftantly  adds  to  .it  the  belt  new  publications  on 
ill  I'ubje^tsjf  and'-in:  all  languages.  His  collection  -of  books' 
IXgeography  is  fuppdfed  to  be  the  largeft  and  the  moft  cbm- 
)kte  in  .the  ’wforld among  whicln  there  is  an  'unparalleled 
chorographifilK  collection  relating,  to  Great-Britain;  This' 


likely  to  be  either  forgptten  or  overlooked 'by- tholfr* 

iiiultridut 
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ilIu%iou8  .mesn'tO' whom  his  majefiy  has  recommended  them, 
Thefc  are, 

Lord  Schach  Rathlow,  minifter  of  ftate.  This  noblemin, 
patron  of  the  royal  univerAty  of  Copenhagen,  endeavours  t» 
excite  in  that  learned  body  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  to  eu> 
courage.  diAinguiAied  merit  by  Aiitable  rewards. 

Count  BernAorph,  mlniAer  of  flate  for  the  foreign  (In 
pxrtment,  who,  treading  in  .the  footfteps  of  the  late  Count 
BernAorph,  his  illuArious  uncle,  beAows  cm' his  tenants  a 
meafure  of  .happinefs  unknown  to  their  neighbours  and  fcl. 
low-fubje£ls,  by  emancipating  them  from  fcodal  oppreAioiu 

Lord  X^eorge  Roienkrank,  ArA.  lord- of  .  the  admiralty; 
whole  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  his  country  is  to  be  equallei 
only  by  his  political  knowledge,  derived  both,  from  ftudy  and 
adiual  experience.  This  <nobleman  reAdedJong  in  England 
xs  ambaifador  from  the  DaniAi  court. 

Lord' Henry  Stampe,  miniAer  of  Aate, -whole  charader, 
progrels,  and  Atuation'in  lite,  are  faid  to  bear  a' near  reAis* 
blance  to  thole  of  the  Lord -Chancellor  Thurlow  in  England. 

Lord  Huch,- miniAer  of.Aate,  and  a  general  in  the  army, 
is  well  knowm  in  the  hiAoryof  theSileAan  war  in.t758. 

Having  mentioned  thele  public  efforts  for  the  advancN 
ment  of  knowledge  in  JDenmark,  we  lhall  proceed  to  taki 
Ttocice  of  the  diAinguilhed  philanthropy  and  ynablic  fpirit  of 
the  Count  Reventlow,  ArA  lord  of  the  royal  exchequer.  Tit 
count  has  beAowed  on  his-vaflals  and  tenants  as  much  freN 
dpm.as  it  is  polAble  for  him  to  confer :  but  he  does  not  Hoy 
here.  Like  a  father  to  his. tenants,  he  .has  eredied  fchoob 
on  his  eljkates,  .where  children,,  without  any  expence,  are  in* 
Artu^ed.in  (reading  and  writing,  and  where  rewards  aredif* 
tributed  among  liich  as  excel  in  their  Audios,  and',  in  thr 
pfobity  of  thqir  manners:  The  example  of  Count  Reventlow, 
hy  a..pqw:?rful.fympathy,  excites  a  very  general  imitation. 
The  attention  that  is  Ihewn  in  Denmark,  to'  education  d^ 
ferves  the.  higbeA  praife.  To  the  negligence  of '  it  in  Enj* 
land  ma;y  bie'Xljcribed  the  vice  that. terminates  in  the  prenu* 
ture  death  of  m.any  of  the.  natives. 

The.rBat^vian;mufes,i  which  have  indeed  illuArated  tit 
naturai,-civil,;  and  Ipolitic'al  rights  of.  mankind,- but  whiclr 
have  grpyeUed  longer  in  the  mud  of' ancient  philology  tbair 
wax  neceffary-to  bring  .to  light  all  that  was'  w’orthy  of  beii^ 
.kpQwn  in  ancient  authors,:  have  alTumed  of  late,  as 
have  been  expedled,  an  en^y  tone,  and  al^dt,  and  mingl^‘ 
in>>tbe<ageof  civil  dilcorcl.:'  The  power,  or,  as  many  wiH 
iajfy.  the  tyranny  of.,  the  States^Generali  while  it  encourage 
tx^ical  invcdliveon  one  Ade,  .  awes,  and  leArains  all  literary 

pra- 
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»rodu£kions,  within  the  precin£is  of  the  provinces,  in  favour 
of  the  Stadtholder.  But  there  is  a  proteflbr  in  Gottingen, 
an  univerikjr  town  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  who,  with 
i«qual  industry  and  fpirit,  difUnguiflres  himfelf  by  fpecula- 

kilo 


ions  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party.  The 
tates  of  Holland  made  a  .  formal  complaint  of  this  Gottingen 
iliticran  to  the  regency  of  Hanover,  in  vain.  The  pro- 
felTor  was  permitted  to  communicate  his  fentiments’  and 
bfervations'  with  perfedl  freedom.  His  publications  are 
reedily  bought  up,  read,  and  circulated,  among  the  Prince 
f  Orange’s  friends  in  the  United  Provinces.  7'he  States  at 
irft  juijgediit  prudent  to  buy  up  all  the  copies. .  This  proved 
celJenti encouragement  to  the  profeflbr  of  Gottingen, 
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RT.  t6.  Pro/e  on  federal  OccaJionSy  accompanied  nxith  fame  Pieces  in 
Verfe.  By  George  Coiman.  3  vols.  fmall  8vo.  los.  6d.  boards. 
CadelL  London,  1787, 

R.Cblihan  has  long  been  known  to  the  world  for  his  genius  in 
various'  departments  of  literature.  His  works,  which  had 
publiQied'in  detached  pieces,  are  now  formed  into  one  collec* 
on.  The  firft  volume  confiits  entirely  of  effays,  - under  the  title  of 
he  Adventurer,  the  Genius,  the  Gentleman,  and  the  Terrse  Filius. 
olume  fccond  contains  a  number  of  letters,  and  other  milcellaneous 
odudions,  among  which  are,  Critical  Refle61ions  on  the  Old  Englifli 
ramatic  Writers  ;  Preface  to  the  .Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; 
ppendix  to  the  Comedies  of  Terence  ;  Remarks  on  Shy  lock's  Re- 
|y  to  the  Senate  of  Venice;  and  Thoughts  on  Public  Education, 
he  two  articles  laft  mentioned  are  now  printed  tor  the  firlt  time, 
here  are  likewife  fome  poetical  compofitions,  among  w’hich  is  the 
oiliad,  a  heroic  poem,  written  in  1759.  proper  to  ob- 

rre,  that  this  piece  has  no  connexion  with  the  fatirical  poem  of  the 
me  title,  publifhed  a  few  years  ago.  Volume  third  comprizes  the 
nflation  of 'Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ;  a  great  number  of  prologues 
d  epilogues,  fome  of  which  were  never  before  printed ;  with  a  tew 

Drnf”j-r  P'^ces.  In  general  Mr.  Colman’s  pro'luflionS 

P  c  difcover  a  knowledge  of  the  town ;  and  his  poetical  compoii* 
an  agreeable  vivacity,  frequently  intermixed  with  ftrokes  qf. 
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Art.  17.  '//  Trip  to  Holland ;  containing  Sketches  of  Chara^en : 

tier  nxith  Curjory  Oolcrnjutions  on  tie  Manners  and  Cujtoms  of 
‘  Dutch,  z  vols.  fuiali  8vo.  5s.  fevvcd.  Beckec. .  London,  17^7, 

This  is  profcfledly  written  in  imitation  of  Sterne’s  Scntimtnti 
journey,  which  it  refembles  notlefs  in  the  defultory  form  of  the  na:. 
rative,  than  in  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  chapters,  and  the  whole  ShanJi^ 
llyle  of  publication.  In  the  choice  of  his  fubjed^s  the  author 
likew'ii'e  copied  the  manner  and  tarte,  but,  ia  the  profecution  of  thta. 
has  feldom  aciained  to  the  charaderiftic  pathos  of  his  predcccfo 
He  conduds  us  through  a  fingular  country  without  increafing  ouri:. 
formation  ;  and  we  arc  introduced  to  feenes  and  perfons  which  pr. 
niife  novelty,  without  proportionable  interell.  An  afFeftation  of  d; 

•  caricature  is  too  often  perceptible;  and  judicious  r-emark  faerfc 
to  the  whim  of  frivolity.  The  produt^iony  however,  is  not  with^ 
*foine  mciir,  both  of  a  negative  and  pofitive  kind.  It  will  neitk 

weary  the  reader  with  prolixity,  nor  difguft  him  with  coarfenefs;  it 
the  entertainment  it  affords,  though  at  the  cxpcnce  even  of  a  Durcii 
man,  is  more  tinctured  by  liberality  of  fentiment  than  by  n;itio!:2 
prejudice, 

AitT.  r3.  Poetic  ah  Tour  in  the  Tears  1/34,  I7S5>  and  1786,  In 

Meinbir  of  tie  Arcadian  Society  at  Rome.  8vO,  48.  lewed.  Rcv 
fonandCo.  London,  r787. 

We  are  informed,  by  an  advertifement,  that  thefc  poems  are i 
cfFufions  of  momentary  impreffions,  hadily  written  on  the  very  ipx 
.  where  thofe  impreffions  were  received,  without  any  intention  of 
publication ;  until  iome  of  them  having  been  printed  in  niaga?^ 
and  newfpapers  inaccurately,  and  unknown  to  the  author,  kt 
length  determined  on  becoming  editor  to  the  whole  colledion  hit 
fclf,  1  hclc  poems  bear  few  or  no  marks  of  any  obvious  affertatk^ 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  written  without  enthufiafm,  and^ii 
therefore  be  read  without  trarfport.  *l'hc  author,  however,  dikc^c 
a  poetical,  though  not  a  Iplendid  fancy  ;  and  he  feems  to  polW 
facility  of  verlihcatioa  well  adapted  to  the  extemporaneous  c.teic- 
,  Ct  a  Iportivc  votary  of  the  mules, 

•  Art.  19.  The  Odes  of  Arccr$on  ;  tranjlated  from  the  Greek* 

Re^j.  D*  H.Urqubart^  M.A.  410.  as,  Cadcll,  London,  lyS;* 

There  are  lome  peculiar  circumllances  which,  in  one  rcfpeflh- 
.  tatc,  and  in  others  impede,  the  attempt  of  tranflating  the  odo; 
Anacreon,  The  general  fimilitude  of  the  fubjedfs,  and  the 
of  the  verfe,  fuperfedc  that  verfatility  of  talent  which  is  indifpcn|*^ 
in  transfuhng  into  a  different  language  the  fentiments  of  mollol^ 
other  lyric  poets but  the  beautiful  tenderneri  of  Anacreon 
the  moll  delicate  touches  of  art.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Urquhan/ 
performed  the  undertaking  fucccfsfulJy.  He  has  rendered  the 
.  of  the  author  with  propriety  and  elegance;  and  where  the 

•  of  the  meaiure  could  oniy  be  fupplica  by  f  ataphxaie^.  ba:> 
the  fpiiit  of  Aaaercot^ 
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J^RT.  20.  Jttohtey^s  F ade-Mecum^  and  Client's  Inftrudlor :  treating 

ef  ddiom  (fkth  as  art  At?zt>  moft  in  Vfe )  j  of  projecuting  anddefendmg 
them  ;  of  Jthe  F Ladings  and  Larjo  ;  aifo  of  Hue-and  Cry.  The  Suhjeds 
arranged  in  a  clear  and  perfpicuous  Manner^  By  John  Morgan^  Bar» 
rifier  at  Lofw.  z  vols.  8vo»  I2S,  boards.  London, 

1787- 

The  dtfign  of  this  work  is  to  enable  pra^litioners  to  underftand 
jilmoft  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  profccuting  and  defending  of 
aftions.  It  is  arranged  in  fwch  a  manner,  that,  whenever  a  difficult 
cafe  occurs,  if  an  attorney  has  any  doubts,  he  may,  in  mod  inllances, 
immediately  refer  to  a  fimilar  point,  and  find  inltruCtions  for  manag- 
ingthccaofe  to  the  greateil  advantage  of  his  client.  In  the'cxecutioh 
of  this  work  Mr.  Morgan  has  chiefly  followed  the  plan  of  Comyns’s 
figeft,  but  occafionally  made  confiJerable  variations;  omitting 
hat  feemed  of  little  ufe,  adding  what  was  evidently  of  importance, 
md  foggefling  a  variety  of  oblervations  on  cafes  copied  from  that 
learned  author.  He  has  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  the  New  Abridge- 
)cnt,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bacon’s,  though  principally 
cakert  from  manuferipts  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilberh  While 
tbefe  have  been  avowedly  his  moil  general  guides,  he  has  had  re- 
:ourfe  to  ether  books  of  known  utility,  and  has  not  neglcdled  the 
late  reporters.  Obfervations,  likewile,  refuiting  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  are  frequently  interfperfed  in  the  work,  fie  has  avoided,  as 
luch  as  poifible,  Latin  terms,  that  the  whole  might  be  Letter  adapted 
to  the  porpofe  of  general  ufe.  With  ail  ihefe  advantages,  Mr.  Morgan 
refumes  that  this  work  will  be  of  unqueftionable  utility  to  gentle- 
CB  at.  the  bar’,  as  containing  multum  in  par^vo.  In  this  opinion  we 
readily  join  with  him ;  and  with  iuccefs  to  the  produce  of  his  induflry, 

^vhich  has  been  fo  laudably  exited.  _ 

^  .  ♦ 

kRT.ai.  The  Vindication  of  Fame,  an  Ode;  in  Honour  of  John  Honvard^ 
tjq.  Infcrihed to  the  Ho^ixardian  Committee*  4to.  is.  Dilly.  Lon* 
don,  1787. 

Wc  are  informed  that  this  Ode  having  been  anticipated  by  the 
Triumph  of  Benevolence,”  the  author  added  ib  many  ilanzas  as 
right  conneft  it  with  the  name  of  John  Howard,  Efq.  the  gentleman 
‘lebrated  for  his  humanity  in  the  vifiting  of  prifons.  Mr.  Howard, 
IS  generally  known,  declined  the  honours  of  fculpture  which  were 
i?tQded  for  him  ;  and  wc  doubt  not  that  the  fame  amiable  inodcll/ 
^ould  have  led  him  to  deprecate  thofe  of  poetry  likewife,  had  heever 
m  apprized  of  the  dcli^n.  But  it  may  be  fome  confolation  for 
•e  officioufnefs  of  compliment  to  know  that  the  wreath  of  fame,  with 
hich  he  is  prefented  by  this  poetical  volunteer,  was  never  produced 
Ji^urcl  grove  of  Parnalfus. 

^  •  *  4 

\ 

A  Poetical  Epijlle  to  a  Curate*,  By  Joftah  Thomas*  4tO. 
2s.0d.  faulder.  London,  1787. 

This  epi flic  has  bean  profeffedlv  written  with  the  laudable  view  of 
rconciling  the  author  to  his  own  condition.  He  appears  to  be  one 
^flofe  mind  is  enriched  by  reading  and  refleclion.  The  fentiments 
philofophical,  and  are  generally  cniorced  in  an  auiinated  Ihain  of 
'^y. 
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•Art.  23.  Tbi  talUnKloUagey  a  Paem.  Bj  T,C.  Richman.  ^to.  25 
Wall.  London,  1787. 

This  poem  (omcwhat  refefpfeles  •*  3  he  Doferted  Village,  wi; 
th«' anther  has  evidently  had  in  -his  ey«.  The  rural  fubjeft  of 
latter  is  here  contraded  into  a  fmaller  compafs ;  but  the  agree 
lanplicity  of  the  fcenc  ^ackd  charaders  is  preferved  'without  much 
.jninution.  it  is  written  in  blank  verie,  and  the  meafurc  ts  frtqut 
^harmonious  ;  hut,  on  fome  occahons,  w'e  £nd  errors  of  quantity, 
.on  others,  violations  of  cadence. 

Art.  24.  A  J}:zrt  EJfay  on  the  Propagation  and  pifferfion  of  A\ 
and  VegetabUs:  being  chief y  intended,  as  an  A nfwer  to  a  Letter  I 
puhlijhedy  and  fuppojed  to  be  written  by  a  Gentleman  of  Exeter 
mour  of  equivocal  Generation,  izmo.  is.  6d.  Wilkie.  Lon(i 

The  dodrine  of  equivocal  generation  was. not  without  fomeai 
•tors  among  the  hypothetical  philoiophers  of  ancient  times;  k 
.  never  was  fupported  either  by  fatisfadory  argument  or  obferva 
.  and  has  long  fince  been  exploded  as  a  vrfionary  notion,  founded 
.  in  the  extravagance  of  conjedvire.  An  attempt,  however,  being  la 
made  to  revive  this  antiquated  opinion  by  a  geQt]eman,as  is  fuppo 
of  Exeter,  the  author  of  the  prefent.Effay  has  taken  up  the  pci 
refutation  of  fuch  whimfical  theory.  To  mention  the  tads  and  t 
•ments  adduced  in  thediipute^  would  be  unneceffary  ;  we  (hall  tl; 
fore  only  obicrve,  that  the  author  of  the  prod udion  now  before 
^vCxamiues  the  iubjed  with  the  candour  and  judgment  of  a  philolopi 
•and  that,  by, various  remarks  ai^.conhderations  drawn  from  nt 
hiftory  he  evinces  the  improbability  of  any  other. mode .ol  prop 
tion,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  than  that  which  is  co 
'  fiant  to  the  obvious  laws  of  the  creation,  the  rcfulc  of  phyfical  in^ 

*  and  the  experience  of  mankind. 


w 
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Art.  25.  An  Effaj  on  the  Method  of  fiudying  Natural  Hifory, 
MU  Oration  delivered  to  the  Societas  haluree  Studicforiun  at  EJinki 
in  the  I'ear  \j^2.  By  Richard Kentijh.  Svo.  2S.  Eliully 
^  don, 

In  this  elTay  the  author  delivers  a  general  account  of  the 

•  great  departments  of  nature,  commonly  called  the  mineral,  the 
table,  and  the  animal  kingdoms;  fpecifying  the  moit  obvioui 

•  tindiocs  in  each,  and  pointing  out  the  writers  who  have  treated 
fully  of  the  different  fubjeds.  I'his  effay  ipay  be  ufeful  as  a 
thofc  who  are  purfuing  the  pleailng  ftudy  of  natural  hiilory. 

Art.  26.  SehU  Cafes  in  the  different  Species  of  Infanity^  Lu 
Madnefs^  wth  the  l/todes  of  Prafsice  as  ^idopted  in  the  ^rc&t 
each.  By  William  Perfedy  M.  D.  Svo,  6s.  boards. 
.London,  17S7. 

This  volume  confifts  of  lixty..one  cafes  which  have  come  md 
author's  obfervation.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  inveftigate  the 
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gf  infanityi  but.  merely  defcribes  the  fymptoms  of  the  various  pa- 
cnts,  and  the  means  which  were  ufed  for  their  recovery. 

rT.  a?.  VrcfpcEius  of  a  Syfem  of  Anatomy ;  ilkiftTated  aho^i 
Jtit'O  Hundred  mid  FortfCcpfer^ plates,  coileSTcd from  the  moft  celebrated 
Authors  in  Europe.  By  Andrew  Bell,  F.S.A.S.  Folio.  London, 
1787.  ■  • 

The  objefl  of  this  work  is  to  furniih  a  complete  view  of  the  fcience 
f  anatomy  in  its  prefent  improved  ftate,  by  exhibiting  repretent- 
tions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  with  an  account  of 
cir  different  funftioiis.  It  appears  that  the  work  is  already  con- 
derably  acfvanccd ;  for,  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  copper-plates, 

'  which  it  will  confift,  one  hundred  and  forty  are  faid  to  be  com- 
eted.  The  price  of  the  whole  fs  fixed  at  nine  guineas.  Havingj 
en  no  fpecimeh  of  the  work,  we  can  as  yet  judge  only  in  regard  to 
c  utility  of  the  defign.  Its'merit  will  depend,  in  a-  great  meafure, 
elegance,  but  moft  of  aJI  upon  accuracy,  which  is  indif- 
nfable. 

RT.  28.  A  Set  of Anatomical  Tables,  nvith  Explanations,  and  an  Abridge  • 
merit  of  thePraBke  of  MidvAfery  ;•  njoith  a  Vienu  to  illujirate  a  Jreatife 
on  that  Subje^,  and  a  ColleBTidn  of  Cafes.  By  William  Smellie,  M.D* 
A  new  Edition,  carefully  correded  and  re^ifed,  nxitb  Notes  and  llluftra^ 
tms'%  jfdapted!  to  the  pr^ent  improved  Method  of  Pradice.  ’  By  A » 
Hamilton,  M,D  F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  and  Profejfor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
Vniverfty  oj  Edinburgh.  8vo.  6$.  .  Elliott.  London,  1787. 

This  volume  comprehends  forty  tables,  fufficiently  well  executed 
the  common  manner,  and  accompanied  with  a  fhort  account  of 
obftetrical  praflice  in  the  different  fituations  reprefented. 


T,  2^  •An  extraordinary  Cafe  of  lacerated  Vagina,  'at  the  full  PeripH 
of  Gejiation  ;  with  Ohfervations,  tending  to  jhew  that  many  Cafes  re* 
(ited  as  Ruptures  of  the  Uterus  have  been  Lacerations  of  the  Vaginet* 
^7  William  Coldfon^  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
vo;  IS.  6d.  Murray.  J^ndon,  1787* 

t  appears,  from  this  cafe,  and'  Mr.  Goldfon’s  obfervations  on 

others,  that  a  laceration  of  the' vagina  has  been  confounded  by 

trical  practitioners  with  a  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  from  the  for- 

of  which  accidents  no  lufpicion  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of 

child's  ever  efcaping  into* the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  faft, 

ever,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  cafe  related  in  the  prefent 

phlct;  which*  likewife  affords  proof  that  fuch  an  accident  is  by 

roeans  neccffarily  *  fatal ;  but  that  a  woman  fo  circomftanced  may 

^riy  delivered,  without  performing  the  Caeiafean  operation. 

♦  # 

JO*  Spani/h  Memoirs  :  in  a  Serhes  of  original  Letters .  Containing 
tiijiory  of  Donna  Ijuheila  Della  Vi  Hare  a.  Niece  to  Don  Jo  tin,  twen- 
tb  and  lujt  Duke  of  Arandina  Publijhtd  by  the  Author  of  Maria, 
the  Generous  Rufic.  1  amo.  2  vols.  5s.  boards.  El fiof. 

o*idon,  lygj, 

'^e  may  credit  the  advertifement.  prefixed  to  thefe  letters,  they 
dilcbvercd  at*  the  bottom  of  an  old  cheft  in  ihc'Scots  colfegs 
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a*  Seville,  by  a  blfliop,  who  was  for  many  years  fuperlor  of  that  femi; 
rarvi  ar.d  (hey  aic  lupj'Olfd  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1071.  ‘  V\  e  inuit  acknowledge  it  appears  rot  very  confifteni  witlj 
this  account,  that,  though  confining  the  epillolary  corrclpondcncc 
oi  natives  of  Spain,  1:0  mention  is  made  of'  their  being  tranflatei 
)ion)  the  language  of  that  country.  We  are  therefore  left  to  con. 
elude  that  they  were  originally  written  in  Englilh ;  a  fuppolitioi 
which  CiuiPOt  be  admitted  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  their 
being  fabricated.  Whether  genuine  or  fictitious,  they  are  not  happily 
conceived  for  affording  either  entertainment  or  inihuftion;  ar,i 
every  elfcntidl  incident  in  the  narrative  is  a  violation  of  probabilitj'. 
The  editor  has  added  a  pofticript,  in  w'hich,  from  tb^  extraordinarv 
occurrences  in  the  hiftory,  he  recommends  a  perpetual  confidence 
in  the  goodnefs  of  Providence.  1  he  moral  dcfei  vcs  to  be  incul. 
cated  ;  i-ut  we  wifh  to  have  attained  it  by  the  perufal  of  lefs  that 
feventy-one  inch  melancholy  letters. 


IP 


For  the  ENGLISH  KEVIEIV. 
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IHIS,  LOW  COUNTRIES, 


^HE  gratid  objeft  .to  which  all  eyes  are  attradlcd,  t: 
^  centre  around  which  the  great  political  powers  of  b 
rope  have  begun,  or  meditate  to  arrange  themlelves, : 
different  ffations,  as  it  were,  and  at  different  diftances,  i 
the  ancient  Belgium,  dillinguifhed  at  prefent  from 
and  Germany,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  by  the  nai: 
of  the  Low  Countries,  including  the  Auftrian,  or  cath 
as  well  as  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  It  is  not  quite 
centuries  fince  the  whole  of  th^fe  provinces,  to  the  numk 
of  feyenteen,  were  united  in  one  common  caufe  ;  a  rei 
ance  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  governed  at  that  time,  by  i' 
cider  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  whom  the  Nett" 
lands  had  been  transferred  as  an  inheritance  in  the  end 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgui- 
to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, '  The  fpirit  of  liberty  p‘ 
'vailcd  over  the  veteran  armies  of  Spain,  and  the  weaht 
the  New  VVorld.  Ten  of  the  feyenteen  provinces; 
fucccfsfully  vindicated  and'eftablifhed  their  privileges,  3 
a  long  and.  bloody  war,  returned  to  their  obedience 
lijie  Spanjfh  monarch,  \n  t|ie  charafter  of  the  Duke  ol  b 
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rundy^  the  other  feveii,  under  the  aufpices  and  ftandard  of 
william  of  NalTau,  Prince  of  Grange,*  after  a  conteft  in 
arms,  Hill  more  obllinate,  and  ot  longer  duration,  formed  the 
confederacy  commonly  called  the  republic  of  Holland.  At 
the  prelent  moment,  although  the  cauies  in  which  they  are 
refpedively  engaged  are  neither  common  nor  even  Jimilar, 
yet  in  this  they  agree,  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  dilcon- 
cated^vvith  their  relpeifive  Ibvereigns  ;  and  whether  with 
without  juft  caule,  breathe  the  fame  hcrce  Ipirit  of  li- 
rty,  which,  even  in  remote  times,  diftinguilhed  the  Belgic 
lation,  and-exempted  them  from  the  molt  grievous  ot  thole 
ixes  which  the  victorious  Romans  impoftd  on  their  fub-* 
fted  neighbours.  Were  aM  thefe  provinces  united  at  thi» 
ay  in  a  common  caule,  and  under  one  head,  the  greateft 
public  in  the  world  would  be  fomied.  A  fpirit  of  emii- 
tion  among  the  difterent  Hates,  each  retaining  its  own  pe- 
iliar  forms  of  internal  government,  the  connexion.  that_ 
liibfifts  between  each  individual  lubjedt  in  fmall  Hates  and 
'tlie  public;  that  unity  of  deftgn  and  adlion  which 

^ould  be  given  to  the  exertions  ot  the  confederacy  in  a 

t'  Cipular  caule  by  one  Ibvereign  and  leader;  thele  circum- 
ances,  in  the  adventurous  and  enlightened  tinie^^ that  have 
jfctcrvened  betw^cen  the  period  _when  the  leventeen  pro- 
'^^nces  were  transferred  to  the  Auiirians/and  the  prefent. 
Blight  perhaps  have  exalted  the  united  Belgic  nation  to  a 
height  of  ppoiperity  and  fplendour  unknown  in  the  hiltorv 
d  the  world.  .The-Belgu;^  provinces  have  great  caule  to- 
■  Ihnent  the  marriage  which  exalted  the  heirs  Of  ^the’  houfe 
Burgundy  to  the  imperial  purple  ;  and,  what  is  not  more 
:liue  than  remarkable,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head 

Ithc  Seventeen  United  Provinces  alone,  would  have  been 
ore  powerful  princes  than  they  have  ever  been  lince  the 
vereignty  of  them  has  been  united  in  their  perlon,  with 
at  ol  the  German  and  Italian  dominions  of  the  houle  of 
^iftria  :  Ibch  is  the  advantage  of  compaft  dominion,  and 
«  prefence  of  the  Ibvereign. 

BWhen  ftates  and  kingdoms  are  united  under  one  lovc- 
■gn,  whether  by  conqueft,  or  fucceliion,  or  iccderal  com- 
it  is  the  conftant  fate  of  the  linallcr  to  tall  into  the 
to  ufe  a  marine  term,  of  the  greater.  7'he  laws,  the 
wloms,  the  manners  of  great  monarchies,  are  extended 
vm  the  court  to  the  annexed  kingdoms,  which  become  lb 
®ny  provinces.  The  interefts  and  inclinations  of  the  new 
y  extreme  parts  of  the  empire,  are  facriheed  to  theqk)!!- 
y I  views  and  perlbnal  humours  of  the 'diftant 'monarch; 
Biule  himlelf,  and  expoled  to  the  interefted- counfek'of 
B  L'4  .  •  .thol’o 
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thofc  around  him,  ‘who,  with  all  the’  prejudices  of  ed\j^ 
cation,  and  the  confidence  of  power,  are*  entrufted  in 
the  provinces,  with  the  firft  offices,*  civil,  military,  and  ec- 
clefiaftic  :  hence  proceed  jealoufies,  murmurs,  and  difeon- 
tents,  which  often  break  out  into*a6ts  of  revolt  and'rt‘l)el- 
lion.  Independence  of  government  is,  in  general^  a  greater 
bleffing  than  any  other  that  can  accrue  to  a  fmall  kingdom 
annexed  to  a  greater.  It  nourilhes  national  pride ;  it  fti- 
mulates  a  fpirit  of  exertion  and  glory  in  individuals,  who, 
in  moderate  independent  kingdoms,  by  dillinguithed'  merit 
are  quickly  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  court ;  it  watches 
over  the  public' interefts,  and  ftudies  the  objefts  which  the 
nation  are  invited  to  purfue,  either  by^  locab  dr  political 
fituation. 

•  According  to  thefe  fentiments,  it  has  happened  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  that,  when  two  diftinft  and  independent  king¬ 
doms,  each  enjoying  its  own  laws,  have  been  united  by  a 
foederal  compaft  under  one  fovereign,  the  weaker,  in  order 
^  to  preferve  its  liberty  and  independence,  has  feparated  itl'elf 
from  the  former.  I'hus  Spain  and  Portugal  were  fubjeft  to 
the  lame  fovereign,  Philip  the  Second  ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing,  that,  in  this  foederal  union  the  Portugueze  obtained 
molb advantageous  conditions  from  Spain,  they  no  fooner 
found  a:  favourable  opportunity  than  they  revolted  from 
.  .  their  allegiance,  and  eleded  the  Duke  of  Braganza  for  their 
king.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  by  a  foederal 
oompadf  under  one  monarch ;  but  the  Swedes,  judging  a 
leparation  more  for  their  intereft,  broke  the  treaty  and 
ohole  for  their  fovereign* Guftavus  L  In  the  Scotch  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  reign  ot  Queen  Aiine,  on  the  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  crowniin  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  family,  it  was  oWerved,  that,  although  the  Scots, 
in  the  firft  confederate  war,  had  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  their  trade  was  expofed  ta  various,  diladvantages ;  yet, 
during  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  not  fo  much  as  men- 
tioneii  :  and,  after  the  peace  was  made,  their  foldiers  were 
dilbanded  without  any  gratuity  or  grant  of  privilege. 

Scots  patriots  infilled,  on  this  occaiion,  on  the  corruption 
of  their  peers,  the  embezzlement  of  their  public  trealure, 
the  conilant  oppreffion  of  the  commons ;  of  taxes,  buithcns, 
and  contemptuous  treatment ;  the  ruin  of  their*  commerce 
at  I^arien  ;  the  prohibition  of  watering  at  the  Englilh  co¬ 
lonies  ;  and  other  grievances^  which  they  were  forced  to 
lufier,  as  if  they  had  been  aliens  or  outlaws.  Some  of  tb* 
noblemen,  it  was  urged,  and  others  of  gi'eat  interell 
ttieir  coimtrymeii,  who  had  eafy  accefs  to  the  fm-' 
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reign,  had  long  been  influenced,  by  the  hopes  of  reward^ 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  even  formally  to 
repeal  the  old  and  ena£l  new  ones.  Thefe  menj  the  Scots, 
patriots  affirmed,-  were  under  engagements  to  afTent  to  the 
Inclinations  of*  the  Englifh,  and.  to,  be  fubfervient  to  that 
interell  before  they  were  promoted  to  employments.  From 
the  acceffion  of  James  the  Firlf,  it  was  laid,  to  the  throne 
of  England,  a  fpace  of  one  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the 
magittrates,  decifions  in  courts  of  juftice,  parliaments,  au¬ 
thority,  jurifdiftion,  allegiance,  the  conduft  of  war,  and 
the.laws  themfelves,  had  been  all  fubjedfed  to  the  diredioa 
of  the.Englilh.  The  hiftorian  who  relates  thefe  particu-. 
lars  *  adds,  All  thefe  things  were  made  fubjedfs.  of  heavy 
«  complaints  by  the  Scots,  which,  however,  it  is  certain 
«  the  kings  of- England  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  re- 
«  drels  :  for  kings  mujl  of  neceffty.  humour  the  more  powerful 

nation." 

This  is  a  juft  picture  of  the  general  fituation  of  leiler 
ftates  and  kingdoms. when  they  are  added  to  the  dominioxif: 
of  diftant  and  powerful  monarchs. 

i  .  •  ,  .  • 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS* 

f  *  •  . 

As'the  Belgic  nation  derive  their  liberties  and  frec'confti- 
tution  from  an  earlier  origin  than- any  other  government  of 
Europe,  the  Venetian  Itate  alone  excepted,  fo  there  is  n» 
nation  in  which,  on  the  w'hole^  greater  moderation  has 
been  dilplayed  by  the  foyTreigns,  of  lefs  inclination  to  in¬ 
vade  the  rights  of  their  fubjefts.  Not  only  did  the  Seven¬ 
teen  Provinces  enjoy  uninterrupted  liberty  under-  their  rc- 
l))e£live  dukes-  and  counts,  from  the  times  of  the  fuccellbrs 
of  Charlemagne,  when  they  were-firft  formed  f,  and  after 
they  w’ere  united  into  one  great  dominion,  under  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  but  from  the  period  when  they  were  annexed 
to  the  Auttrian  territories  to  the  prefent  moment,  from  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  to  Jofeph  the  Second,  there,  is  but 
one  inftance  of  an  Auftrian  monarch  attacking  what  may 
be  called  hh  maternal  inheritance  ;  for,  though  the  Spanifh 
court  continued  war  with  the  Dutch  for  the  flrft  nine  yeaiB 


■  *  See  a  full  ^account  of  the  fituation  and  complaints  of  Scotland 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Cunningham's  Hiflory  of  Great* Britain. 

t  For  a  very  fatisfaflory  and  pleating  account  of  the  origin  and 
progfefs  of  the  A-oltrian  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  (late 
they  were  in  on  the  eve  of  the  prefent  commotions,  fee  the  Sketches 
given  of  them  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
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of  Philip  the  Third,  and,  after  a  truce  of  fv^^clve  years,  re* 
newed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
the  Second  Philip  was  the  only  aggrefTor. 

7‘he  Auftrian  princes,  in  their  conduft  towards  their 
faithful  and  affedHonate  Flemings,  are  not  lets  entitled  to 
the  praifc  of  found  policy  than  lo  that  of  moderation.  If 
the  Ibvereigiis  of  the  Netherlands  would  chufc  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  from  the  foil,  from  the  rivers,  and  local 
fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  and  from  the  noted  ingenuity 
of  the  natives  in  works  of  indullry  and  art,  they  mult  treat 
them,  not  as  Haves  or  inferior  animals,  but  as  fellow-men, 
entitled  to  protedtion,  liberty,  and  juftice.  •  Thefe  alone 
infpire  thole  habits  of  induftry  which  are  the  life  of  com- 
meixe.  The  mifery  and  ' defolation  which  have  lb  often 
been*  occafioned  in  great  monarchies  by  tyranny  and  in-' 
jullice;  ilioiild  open  the  eyes  of  princes,  and  expole  to 
their, view  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,’ 
As  in  private  life  experience  evinces  that  virtue  leads  to 
happinefs,  and  vice  to*  mifery,  fo  the  pernicious  confe- 
<|ucnces  of  opprcliion  ought  to  teach  the  governors  of* 
iingdoms  the  vvildom  of  political  juftice.  The  connexion 
between  adtivityand  freedbm,  between  induftry  and  juftice, 
ontbc  orie  hand,  and  between  lloth  and  oppreffion  on  the 
other,  is  beautifully  exprelled  by  Virgil, 

Lihrlas  qudc /era  tamen  ref^exit  tnerUm^ 

'  The  prefent  emperor,  it  would  appear,  is  willing  to  grant 
fecurity  in  perfon  and  property  to  the  order  of  peafants  in 
his  Auftrian  territories.  Wherefore,  it  may  be  alked, 
fhould  this  adlive- prince  be  fo  anxious  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
liberty  in  a  new  foil,  and  yet  tear  it  up  where  the  tree  hai> 
been  fo  early  planted,  and  fo  profperoufly  flourifhed? 

He  vvi/hes-to  introduce  new  regulations  into  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  it  is  faid,  ior  the  benefit  of  his  people :  ‘‘  In  their 
hands  he  is  fafe :  he  will  remedy  all  real  grievances :  h 
ttnil  mt  fufer  any  of  his  inisndants^  or  other  oficersy  to’hi 
guilty  of  aefs  of  opprcjjiony  But  againft  all  thele  evils 
there  is  a  fccurity  more  efFeftual  and  permanent  than  any 
that  the  will  of  one  man  can  bellow  provided  in  the 
Countries,  by  the  conftitutlon.  Is  liberty  to  be  accepted  by 
the  high-fpirited  and  freeborn  Flemings  as  a  gift,  from  the 
gfenerolity  of  an  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  not  claimed  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  a  debt  due  to  juftice  ?  Th» 

most 
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I  OF  JUSTICE  ^  IS  Iwcct  cven  when  plucked,  and  car- 

I  ned  in  the  hand  which  may  foon  throw  it  away,  and  in 
I  which,  at  all  events,  it  muft -loon  wither;  but  its  fra- 
I  grance  is  flill  fweeter,  and  will  floiirilli  longer  on  the  tree* 

^  No  pretence  of  abules,  or  of  vain  inftitutions ;  no  confider- 
I  ftfion  whatever,  Ihould  be  fuffered,  diredly  or  indireffiy,  to 
invade,  even  in  one  inftance,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
I  conftitution,  provided  the  prei'ervation  of  the  conllitution 
i  it  fell  does  not  render  certain  alterations  in  thefc  laws  to  be 
I  indifpenfably  necellary.  We  lay  dhe^ly  or  indireiily;  bc- 
I  caiile  innovations  acquielced  in  are  converted  into  prece- 
I  dents,  and  precedents  are  accumulated  into  laws.  1  he 
g  evils  ariling  thence- cannot  be  remedied  without  violence; 

S  and  the  relloration  of  good  order  muft  necellarily  be  pre- 
fi  ceded  by  anarchy  and  bloodlhed;  for  in  ail  Hates  the  fove- 
^  reign  power  gradually  allumes  greater  prerogatives  than- 
P  originally  belonged  to  it,  and,  its  invafions  and  influence 
I  reciprocally  ftiinulating  and  llrengthening  each  other,  ty^ 
I  •  xanny  feizes  the  reins  of  government,  and  rules  with  a  rod 
I  of  iron,  until  the  people,  reduced  to  extremity,  in  lelf- 
S  defence,  afiert  their  conftitutional  and  natural  rights.  It 
I  not  the  man,  therefore,  w^ho  inflames  the  natural  propen- 
I  fities  of  crowned  heads  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  hi« 

I  people,  that  is  either  a  true  friend  to  his  prince,  or  a  welU 
ivillier  to  the  ftability  of  his  government, 

I 

r  .  THE  FLEMINGS, 

... 

.  ‘The  Flemings  beheld  at  firll  the  attacks  of  his  imperial 
!  njajefty  on  the  monafteries  and  church-lands,  though  not 
without  concern,  yet  without  thole  lively  emotions  they 
difeovered  uponi  the  invalion  of  their  civil  and  perfonal 
rights:  when  hereditary  juridiSions  were  abolilhed  ;  when 
SEIGNEURS  were  deprived  of 'their  power,  and  pradli- 
tibnersin  law  of  their  livelihocd;  when  a  native  of  Brabant 
might  be  Ihot  without  ceremony,  it  he  did  not  obey  the 
CJill  of  an  excite  officer,  and  the  whip  and  knout  might  be 
applied  in  the  Belgic  nation,  as  in  Aultria  and  Ruffia,  at 
the’  nod  of  a  defpot.  Had  the  provinces  teftified  their 
alarm,  and  fignitied  a  determined  purpole  of  reiiftance,  the 
moment  the’monalterles  began  to  be  plundered,  the  rapine 
pf  the  emperor  might  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning. 
His  Icheme,  -  by  the  connivance  of  the  laity,  has  becxji 

»  ^  "  iJjLir  QT  s  "  .  0  _ ^ 

**  ■  I  -  .  —  _  .  __  _ 

*  The  pageant  ufed  by  certain  cities  in  the  Low^  Countries  in 
frews  and  games. 
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partly  accompli flied,  at  the  expence  of  the  clei*g>y ;  hU 
mind  has  now  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  his  objeft,  and  he  will 
recede  from*  it  with  the  greater  reludance,  AH  this  al- 
lords  a  moft  iinporrant  and  pathetic  leflbn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  as  all  are  interefted  in  the  prei'ervation  of 
peace  and  political  independence.  It  is  the  violation  of 
laws  that  throws  every  thing  into  conlufion  and  mileiy; 
with  regard  to  internal  government,  and  with  reljpeft  to 
national  freedom  and  power,  it  fubverts  even  kingdoms. 
Princes  perhaps  imagine  that  they  fee  Ibme  end  to  theis 
delires,  and  that  the  next  acceflion  of  power  which  they 
have  in  view,  will  be  the  moll  at  which  they  will  aim:  but 
they  find  that  the  horizon  retires  before  them,  and  that  it 
will  Hand  Hill  only  when  they  ceafe  to  purfue  it.  It  is  a 
common  ihterell,  therefore^  to  maintain  jullice  and  tofuc- 
cour  the  opprefi'ed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  of  immo¬ 
derate  power  and  ambition;  and  to  meet  that  enemy, 
while  yet  weak  and  'diftant,  whom  they  muft  otherwilc 
encounter  at  their  own  doors  under  great  diiadvan^ 
tages,. 

'ijhe  Auflrian  Netherlands  have  enjoyed  their  rights  and 
privileges  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years,  and  they 
have  been  unilormly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  paths  of 
all  their  fovereigns  upon  their*  coronation  ;  as  well  as  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  neighbouring  powers  in  various  treaties,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  barrier  treaty  of  1715.  To  refign  them,  there¬ 
fore,  without  a  ftruggle,  was  not  to  be  expelled.  They 
have  prefented  repeated  and  fpirited  remonftrances  to  go- 
Ternment,  which  are  now  under  confideration.  And  from 
fhel'e  we*  are  enabled  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  makes  head  againlt  the  fword  in  the  hand 
erf'  tyrants;  The  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  con- 
fitting  of  three  branches,  bears  a  llrong  analogy  to  the 
Enghfh  conftitution :  and  as  Englifhmen,  w^hen  they  op- 
pole  the  arbitrary  or  unwlfe  meafures  of  governinent,  plead 
the  general*  inclinations,  and  even  determinations  of  the 
people ;  lb  the  remonftrants  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  plead 
the  information;  they  have  received  from  the  fyndics,  or 
reprefentatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Opinion 
iinileV  a  people  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  emancipation 
from  llavery  is  efFcfted.  The  multitude  without  leaders 
would*  prove  torpid' and  inactive,  or,  if  a^live,  aftive  to  no 
jM!rpofe  ;  and  a  few  daring  fpirits  combined  in  one  projeft 
without  the  people,  would  be  defeiKelci's.  But  the  weight 
•f  the  i^eople  gives^  force  and  efficacy  to  the  fchemes  of 
X  ’  ,  "  their 
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4h€ir  leaders,  who  give  life  and  direftion,  in  their  turn,  to 
<he  fentiments  of  the  people. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Flemings  are  confirmed  by  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  and  clearly  defined  by  exprefs  and  written 
engagements,  fo  we  find  their  claims  to  liberty,  and  their 
temonftrances  againft  arbiti-ary  power,  to  be  unenvbar- 
rafled  and  diftinift,  plain,  bold,  and  almolt  didlatorial.  It 
tmift  be  confeffed,  it  was  not  in  this  fiyle  that  the  frien<te 
of  ‘liberty  in  England  urged  their  claims  to  immunities  and 
rights  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  the 
and  Charles  the  f 'irft.  The  genuine  patriots  of  thole  day® 
felt  the  dignity  and  advanced  the  juft  pretenfions  of  humail 
nature.  But  their  natural  being  blended  with  their  confti^ 
tutional  rights,  and  the  conftitution  not  yet  purged  front 
the  groffneis  of  feudal  barbarity,  we  find,  in  their  fpeecher 
in  parliament,  as  well  as  in  their  addrelTes  and  fupplica- 
tions,  a  fti*ange. mixture  of  w'hat  is  due  to  mankind,  with? 
a  reverence,  almolt  liiperftitioiis,  for  the  peribns  and  autho-r 
rity  of  princes.  In  the  compofitions  addrefled  to  the  go- 
vernors-general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  emperor, 
the  remoiift rants,  without  violating  the  decorum  due  to 
crowned  heads,  fpeak  with  the  freedom  and  energy  of 
ancient  Romans.  Neighbouring  nations  that  have -any 
.rights  to  protect:,  are  interefted  in  the  fupport  of  this.ge-- 
nerous  fpirit  in  the  Aultrian  Netherlands.  It  was  from  ^ 
commerce  with  Flanders  that  we  imbibed  with  iiKlultry 
ideas  of  freedom,  without  wdi^h  induftry  cannot  exiu« 
Deftroy  all  the  roots  oF  induftry  on  the  continent,  and  it 
will  foon  fade  and  fall  in  Great-Britain. 

,  The  Flemings  complain  of  the  iiitroduftion  of  Auftrlans 
to  the  £rft  places  of  power  and  truft,  juft  as  their  anceftors 
did  of  that 'of  the  Spaniards.  Their  jcaJoufy  is  naturally 
dire£ted,:not  fo  much  againft  the  emperor  as  .thofe  w^ho 
lurround  his  throne.  Yet  Prince  Kaunitz,  an  enlightened 
.and  experienced  Itatefman,  advifes  moderation,  w^hile  the 
CHij^ror,  confirmed  perhaps  in  his  firft  fentiments  by  thofe 
of  military  counlellors,  prepares  to  lend  an  .armed  force 
into  the  Netherlands  ;  a  mealurc  which  is  indeed  neceflary 
to  ei^bleiiim  to  enforce  his  reform,  or  to  recede  from  it 
.With  a  good  grace,  and  without  diminution  of  his  au¬ 
thority.  Thelubjedh  of  Brabant  arc  .exempted  from  the 
burthen  of  .quartering  the  troops ;  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  they 
.Arc  aireffed  to  ascertain  amount.  This  tax,  with  othe^* 
they  hayein  faft  refufed  to  pay,  until  the  cncroachin^US 
of  .the  emperor  are  retrafted,  agreeably  to  the  coaflitu- 
'  Uou4  Jaws  pt  Jirabaut  and  Finders,  and  the  other  pro* 
'  .  vinces. 
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vinces.  This  conduct,  though  legal,  is  •  highly  fpirited. 
What  can  the  emperor  oppole  to  it  but  force?  and  if  he 
oppofes  force  to  juilice,  is  it  to  be  fiippofed  that  a  Ipirit 
of  indignation  and  relidance  will  not  be  excited  in  the 
Belgic,  and,  in  foine  degree,  in  other  nations  ? 

It  is  a  common  error  among  politicians  that  fubjeds  arc 
to  be, governed  by  habit  and  example,  without  ftudyingor 
difcerning  the  figns  of  the  times.  In  countries  where  the 
doftrines  of  the  proteftants  prevailed,  the  rapine  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  enthuliafm  of  rdi- 
gioii.  But  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  in  the  Auflrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  though  not  fo  violent  as  in  former  times,  is  Hill 
.ftrong  and  aftive  ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  monafteries  vio¬ 
lates  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  Angular  Ipe^lacle  to  behold  the  monafteries  of 
Flanders  converted  into  magazines  and  places  of  arms ;  and 
the  priefthood  ranged  on  the  tide  of  liberty  and  the  natural 
rights  of  the  people. 


THE  SEVEN  UNITED  PROVINCES. 


J'rom  the  earllcft  formation  of  this  republic  jealoufies 
\\'ere  entertained,  by  many  of  the  nobles,  of  the  illullrious 
jhoule  of  Orange,  it  was  laid  that  William  of  Naffae, 
the  firft  Frince  of  Orange  of  that  name,  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  aimed  at  the  fovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and  had  it  in  contemplation,  under  the  name  of  their 
Stadtholder,  to  become  didlator  to  the  other  province?. 
From  this  jealouly  Iprung  a  fadfibn  inimical  to  the  family 
of  Orange,  which  was  lirengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
policy  of  France  operating  on  the  commercial  rivality  of 
England,  which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
with  the  Dutch  Faft-lndia  company.  It  was  doubtlefs  the 
invincible  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  the  ardour  of  a  juft  caufe, 
.not  perfonal  ambition,  which  fupportcJ  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  well  as  his  immediate  lucceffor,  in  thofe  unparalleled 
and  fticcefsful  efforts  which  they  made  in  oppofitlon  tb 
yoke  of  Spain.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  certain  it  is,  that  William  the  Third,  Prince  of 
Grange,  afterwards  King  of  England,  was  offered,  hj 
Lewis  the  P'ourteenth,  the  fovereignty  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  as  well  as  of  princely  ellates  in  the  French  do¬ 
minions,  on  condition  of  his  abandoning  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces;  which  the  prince  nobly  rejected.  Yet  the  arifto- 
cratical,  or  Louveftein  faftion,  fometimes  prevailed  in  the 
•coiiiKils  ’6f  the  States-General,  and  the  Stadtholders  were 
occafionally  luf|)endeU  froni  their  high  otEce.  Thefe  in¬ 
terval? 
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lervals  were  uniformly  marked  with  misfortune  and  dif- 
■gracc  to  the  provinces.  At  laft  in  1747  the  office  of  Stadt- 
floJdef  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  both 
in  the  male  and  female  line.  The  provinces  of  Holland 
and  OvcrylTel,  breaking  through  this  fcttlement,  have  fuf- 
pended  William  the  Fifth  from  the  Stadtholderlhip,  cha¬ 
grined  by  their  late  Ioffes,  and  llimulated  by  their  new 
allies  the  French.  The  policy  of  France  in  this  conduil 
being  obvious  to  the  whole  world,  the  deluded  Hollanders 
alone  excepted,  a  negotiation  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
fimport  of  the  Stadtholder,  betw'een  the  courts  of  London 
and  Berlin.  And  to  this  meafure,  it  is  laid,  on  ground* 
that  appear  highly  probable,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  h3« 
wifely  acceded. 

[  ,  •  •  • 
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France,  even  were  flie  not  diverted  from  her  fchcmcs  ot 
I  ambition  by  dilbrdered  finances,  and  the  growing  fpirit  of 
I  liberty  which  the  has  been  at  io  much  pains  to  cherifli  ia 
I  other  countries,  and  which  now  recoils,  like  a  dreadful  en-^ 

I  gine,  on  her  own  head,  would  find  it  an  arduous,  an  im- 

I  poflible  talk,  though  ftrengthened  by  the  wealth  oi  Hol^ 

I  land,  to  carry  the  fchemes  of  that  turbulent  and  angry 
I  ^province  into  execution. 

I  ■ 

I  .  ENGLAND. 

I  '  . 

I  The  arrival  of  .the  Duke  of^ork  In  his  native  country^ 
I  \  prince  to  whom  we  may  juftly  apply -the  verfe  of  the 

I  poet, 

higenui  vuJtus  pucr  ingenuique  pudoris^ 

has  proved  how  fincerely  the  people  are  attached  to  the^ 
royal  family.  The  engaging  affability  of  the  Prince  of 
I  Wales,  and  the  modeft  and  ingenuous  deportment  of  hi» 
I  brother,  infpired  the  audience  at  our  well-conduAed  fummer 
I  theatre,  where  thefe  two  princes  very  lately  appeared,  with 
I  an  exultation  and  joy  partaking  of  enthufiafm.  This  ac- 
I  complifhed  prince,  the  Duke  of  York,  trained  up  in 
I  elements  of  war  in  Germany,  under  the  eye  and  aufpice*  of 
I  the  late  great  King  of  Pruffia,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  onci 
I  day  a  fit  leader  to  the  Britifh  army. 


CoRUltii* 
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We  give  the  following,  letter  .to  our  readers  exactly  as 
received  it,  without  pretending  to  vouch  for  the  faft  it 

^tr _ ' 


aflerts : 


To  the  Avtuoks  of  ihe  EnglisM  Review. 


Gentlemen, 


T-See,  in  your  Literary  Intelligence  (Review  for  fufy,  p.6^ 
^  you  mention  tJoetha  as  the  author  of  Werter.  Do  twt  you 
knew  that  Werter  was  written  hy  Maepherfon,  and  impudent^ 
obtruded  on  the  World,  like 'Olfizn,  as^a  -tranjlationP  It  ^vas 
written-in  Englijh,  Aranflated  into  French,  and  then  into  Ger¬ 
man,  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  London, 
and  was  applied  to  for  the  original ;  but  the  Juppofed  original, 
i.  e.  the  tranjlation  into  French,  was  not  publijhed  in  the  fame 
year  as  the  original  Englijh.  I  had  a  .copy  of,  the  French  lefert 
J  left  Paris.  Andfo  much  for  Goetha’s  Werter  ! 


I  am,  .\ic. 


L.K. 


•,*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefied  It 
he  font  /«  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  nuhere  Sui 
feribert  for  this  Monthly  Performauce  are  refpe(lfully  defirtd  to  give  it 
their  Names* 


Pdrliament-Strect,  Aug.  20,  .1787. 
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